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{For the WomAN’'s JouURNAL.} 
AT A LECTURE. 


All this I know, or knowing not, seek not; 

All this fies well within my Vision's scope ; 

1 can discern, like thee, the true and right, 

And fill my heart with Freedom's bravest hope. 
But oh, above the outlook of thine eye, 

Above the level searching of thy glance, 

A sweet, mystericus presence fluats on high, 

That helds my thoughts as in an angel's trance. 
Yet oftentimes 1 waken from my dream, 

To know thee loosening chains from off my hands, — 
From off the hands of millions, long up-raised— 
Asking for Justice through the world’s wide lands. 


And tell me, let me tell thee, when the day 
Shall come for Woman to stand nobly free, 
The light that trembles now in upper air 
Will be the sunshine that all eyes shall see. 
South End, Feb, 18, 1853. 
_<—-_ - 
[For the Woman's JouRNAL.) 


WHEN I DIE. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


. 
Darling, when the augels bid me 
To come o'er the jasper sea, 
To the shores on which they gather, 
There to wait and watch for me, 
Come and kneel down close beside me, 
And, oh whisper, though you weep, 
Of how much and well you love me; 
Death will come to me as sleep. 
Knee! down by my bedside, darling; 
Tak» my chill hands in your own. 
And the way will not seem lonely 
As 1 go away alone. 

And though all about grows dimmer 
In the fall of death’s dark night, 
Kiss my siglitleas eyes, and, darling, 

Heaven will break upon my sight! 
Though L may not answer, darling, 
To your clasp or to your kis, 
T shall think of you aud Heaven, 
As the new life joins with this. 
T shall fee! your clasp and_ kisses; 
I shall hear your whisper sweet, 
Miugling with the angel’s welcome 
In the Golden City's street. 
ica in lindas latent 
{¥or the Woman's JoURNAL.) 


PALACE OF THE DOGES. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WLNSLOW. 


Palace of beauty! where arch towers 
O’er arch in marble loveliness; 
Columns are crowned with sculptured flowors; 
Rich frescoed walls the past confess; 
Yet must we note those dungeons dark, 
Where died for aye hope's faintest spark, 
In breasts akin to ours. 
What were thy gilded halls to save 
The pallid prisoners underneath? 
50 near the rolling, green sea wave, 
Theirs but a noisome air to breathe; 
A chiily floor to rest upon, 
A mocking pillow wrought of stone, 
A gloom as of the grave. 
Sad victims of the Ten and Three! 
A gleam of sunlight fairer far 
Those wretched captives deemed to be 
Than all thy carven glories are; 
And longed with anguished souls, in vain, 
Out of those corridors of pain 
Only to wander free! 
And still the beautiful uprears 
Iie spiendid forms of stateliness ; 
And still those grandeurs cover tears 
Wrung by grim tyrannies no less, 
From fated beings bound below, 
Groaning in bondage unto woe, 
Through all life's lengthened years 
Oh, for a sunlight pure and free! 
Oh, for a beauty that shall hide 





No tortures ‘neath its tracery, 

No stone—men’s sufferings to deride ; 
For hands that build, with cunning ar 
No dungeons for a human heart! 

Oh, for the Heaven to be! 

- -_———- 
(For the WoMAN's JOURNAL 


TO *#*e 


Thy great heart gives,—gladly its largeness flings ; 

It knows its strength, nor spends a weary hour 

In questioning fate ; —itself is its own fate; 

The love that is a human being’s power, 

It pours upon the multitudes around. 

Each listener brings his hope, that hope expands 

In the full sunshine of thy generous thought; 

For love gives wings to thought to circle round 

The earth, and know all coming things. 

The broad humanity of Freedom, thou 

Cans’t teach, where no stern lips dare speak 

The fatal words, ‘So far, no farther,’ 

To sister or to brother, where the young 

Are brave, the old are nobler, braver atill, 

Where Truth is found in the strong, loving eye, 

Not sought in star or stone, but in the heart. 
South End, Feb. 13. 





THE LIMITATIONS OF SEX. 


Are there any inevitable limitations of sex ? 

Some of us, apparently, think that there are 
not, and that the best way to help Woman is 
to deny the fact of limitations. But I think 
the great majority of advocates of Woman 
Suffrage would take a different ground, and 
would say that the two sexes are mutually 
limited by nature. They would say that this 
very fact was an argument for the enfran- 
chisement of Woman; for if Woman is a mere 
duplicate of man, man can represent her; but 
if she has traits of her own, absolutely distinct 
from his, then he cannot represent her, and 
she must have a voice and a vote of her own. 

To this last body of believers I belong. I 
think that all ‘egal or conventional obstacles 
should be removed, which debar Woman from 
determining herself, as freely as man deter- 
mines, what the real limitations of sex are, and 
what the merely conventional restriction- 
But when all is said and done, I have no 
doubt that plenty of limitations will remain 
on both sides. 

That Mau has his limitations is clear. No 
matter how finely organized a man may be, 
how sympathetic, how tender, how loving, 
there is yet a barrier, never to Le passed, that 
separates the most precious part of the Wo- 
man’s kingdom from him. Ali the wondrous 
world of motherhood, with its unspeakable 
delights, its holy of holies, remain, forever un- 
known, apart from him; he may gaze, but 
never enter. That halo of pure devotion, 
which makes a Madonna out of so many a 
poor and iynorant woman, can never touch 
his brow. Many a man loves children more 
than many a woman, but, after all, it is not he 
who has borne them; to that peculiar sacred- 
ness of experience he can never arrive. But 
never mind whether the loss be a great one or 
asmallone; it is distinetly a limitation; and 
to every loving mother it is a limitation so 
important that she would be uaable to weigh 
all the privileges and powers of manhood 
against this personal possession of her child 

Now, if this be true, and if man be thus dis- 
tinctly limited by the mere fuct of sex, can 
the woman complain that she should haye 
some natural limitations also? Grant that 
she should have no unnecesary restrictions; 
and that the course of human progress is con- 
stantiy setting aside, as needless, point after 
point that was onee held essential. Still, if 
she finds—as I am sure she will find—that 
natural barriers and hindrances remain at 
last, and that she can no more do man’s whole 
work in the world, than he can do hers, why 
should she complain? If he can accept his 
limitations, she must be prepared also to ac- 
cept hers. 

For instance, a good friend was much trou- 
bled, in the last WomMAN’s JoURNAL, and 
calied it “gloomy enough,” because I had said 
that there was a “limit of safety” for woman, 
and that, in the present state of society, young 
girls had better not go through solitary ways 
in the evening, unprotected. But here we 
come, as I conceive, upon one of the natural 
restriciions. I do not mean that the conven- 
tional restriction in any particular time or 
place, necessarily coinzides with the natural 
one; and we all knowthat women have more 
freedom of motion in Spain than in Turkey, 
in. France than in Spain, in England than in 
France, in America than in England. Of 
course I believe that, certain centuries hence, 
women may be as safe, in city or country, at 
midnight, as now at mid-day. For she is not 
now perfectly safe at mid-day, if we may 
trust the police-reports. But that she will 
ever be, literally and absolutely, as safe from 
man, a8 man is (in respect to violence) from 
her, I utterly refuse to believe; the laws of 
Nature are against it. It is a natural limita- 
tion. 

In the same way, our physiological reform- 
ers declare—as for instance Miss Hotchkiss, in 
an excellent article in the last Jndex,—that a 


girl will be perfectly healthy if she can only be 
more sensibly dressed, and “have just as much 
out door exercise a: the boys, and of the same 
sort, if she choose it.” But I have observed 
that matter a good deal, and have watched the | 
effect of boyish exercise on a good many girls, 
and I am satisfied that so far from being safely 
turned loose, as boys can be, they need, fer 
physical health, the constant supervision of 
wise mothers. Otherwise, the very exposure 
that only hardens the boy, may make the girl | 
an invalid for life. The danger comes from a 
greater sensitiveness of structure—nol weak- 
ness, properly so called, since it gives, in cer- 
tain ways, more power of endurance—a greater 
sensitiveness which runs through all a wo 
man’s career, and is the expensive price she 
pays for the divine destiny of motherhood. It 
is another natural limitation. 

1 do not believe in any “reform against Na- 
ture,’ nor that we can get beyond the laws of 
Nature. IfI believed that the limitations of 
sex were inconsistent with Woman Suffrage, 
I should oppose this; but I do not see why a 
woman cannot form pulitical opinions by her 
baby’s cradle, as well as her husband in his 
workshop, while her very love for the child 
commits her to an interest in good govern- 
ment. If I believed, with my friend Dr. 
Clarke, that the physical organization of Wo- 
man was inconsistent with collegiate educa- 
tion, I should try to dissuade ber from that 
career; but I see (what I think he dves not 
see) that she also possesses more quickness and 
more aptness for study than the other sex, so 
that girls can really compete with boys and 
sustain no injury. Our duty is tu remove all 
the artificial restrictions we can. That done, 
I think it will not be hard for man or Woman, 
to acquiesce in the natural limitations. 

eee T. W. H. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Epitors JOURNAL:— Please publish the 
following Appeal, sent out last year by the 
Alumnae Association of the Woman’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary. It tells 
its own story. 

As we are desirous of making known the ex- 
cellent advantages our college offers by its 
thorough drill and valuable cliniques, as well 
as of turning the attention of educated women 
to the profession of medicine, the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL should be the best of mediums. We 
shall be the most like!, to find the women who 
are ready to do and dxre great things among 
its readers. Respectfully yours, 

E. B. P. 
332 E. Thirty Fourth St., New York, Feb. 13. 
AN APPEAL TO YOUNG WoMEN,. 

To the thoughtful, studivus girls; to the as- 
piring, intellectual women, whose feet are just 
crossing the threshold of school or college lite, 
and who, while giving one fond, lingering look 
backward, are casting more searching and far 
reaching ones forward—the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of the WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
THE New Yor«K INFIRMARY send greeting. 

We, who have trodden an unknown path, 
propose to give to others, its point of depart- 
ure, its narrow or thorny ways, its beauties, 
and its goal. This goal is the higher elevation 
of Woman, mentally, morally, and physically ; 
first to the individu, and, through her, to the 
many to whom she may minister. 

Of Medicine as a science, we need hardly 
speak. Layi: g itsown foundation upon those 
already existing, it rears its superstructure of 
principles and practice. Materia Medica and 
Tuerapeutics, Physiology and Toxicology upon 
the cornerstone of Physics, Botany aud Chem 
istry. Sending out its best thought and latest 
discoveries in divers tongues, calling on its 
aptest student for the most retentive memory, 
the most accurate observation, and the sound 
est judgment—it needs buta thought to show 
its high rank among intellectual pursuits. 
D es not the art of medicine, which calls for 
the quick perception, the ready tact, the cool 
sell- possession, the patient dealing with sufler- 
ing. lead to a larger and nobler moral stature ? 

When we understand the mechanism of 
these wonderful human bodies, comprehend 
the laws of life and health, and recoguize the 
open and invidious violations of them, shall 
we not endeavor to live more naturally and 
healthfully ? 

How can we be wise and judicious mothers, 
learned and conscientious teachers, if we are 

as iguorant of the language of nerve and brain 
aud muscle as of Sauscrit, and better versed 
in the ways of the heavenly bodies than our 
own? 

As to the beauties by the way, we enumerate 
the absolute pleasure in the study; the devel 
opment of the mental powers; the elevation of 
the mind, which loses interest in thoughts once 
so engrossing, now so frivolous; the alleviation 
of physical or mental suffering; the relief of 
the needy ; pecuniary independence; the honor- 
able position of the honorable physician; anda 
life work to those whu have no other. 

But this work, although so satisfying, de- | 
mauds patient labor, hard study, and almost | 
complete engrossment of time, aud a tempora- | 
ry surrend+r of many social enjoyments. 

Although we desire to call the attention of 
educated women to the study of medicine, it 
by no means fullows that we advise or urge 
any to become practitioners of medicine. 
That call must come from within. But we 
may Safely point to the satisfaction it gives 
those who have adopted it—to the openings 
there are for educated women physicians, for 
to our certain knowledge, there are more pusi- 


them, and to the pecuniary competence it af- 
fords, 

But there are other fields white for the har- 
vest beside those open to the general practi- 
tioner. Girls’ seminaries are asking for resi- 
dent lady physicians. Schools desire lectures 
in Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. Wo- 


listen to popular lectureson thesame. Nurses 


crying out for more intelligent, if not more 
loving care. Women are longing for medical 
advice from their own sex, and women in 
heathen lands are holding out dumb hands in 
the ignorance of their debasement. 


trained to habits of study: wise counsel at the 
outset; an average share of firm health; good 
common sense; more or jess money (the more 
the more comfortable, though it is brain, not 
money, that wius), and a good school. There 
are several such located in our large cities, 
with constantly increasing facilities tor college 
study, and hospital advantages, with a yearly 


refined and intellectual companions, wise coun- 
sellors, firm and steadfast friends. 
Think on these things. 
ELIZA B. PHELPS, M. D., 
MARY A. WATTLES, M. D., 
MARY J. STUDLEY, M. D., 
Committee of the Alumnae Association of the Wo- 
man’s Medicat College of the New York Infirmary, 
128 2d Avenue, corner 8th Street, New York. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


According to the Liverpool Mercury, the fe- 
male sex in England are rapidly acquiring all 
the rights enjoyed by men, and are fast mak- 
ing their way into professional and industrial 
occupations hitherto held exclusively by males, 
and their full political enfranchisement seems 
an event very near. The Mercury remarks: 

“Lady doctors, lady overseers, lady clerks 
to school boards, and lady voters at municipal 
elections have become, if we may use the term, 
accomplished facts. The horror with which 


dabbled in politics has, to the present genera- 
tion, only one aspect—that of the ludicrous. 
And so far, we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon the change which has been effected. 
Not one of the evil results so freely prognosti- 
cated by the opponents of the movement has 
been developed. There are not yet many lady 
doctors among us; but the experience derived 
from their practice is, so far as it goes, wholly 
in favor of a large accession to their ranks, and 
promises a sweeping change within the next 
few years in the medical profession, so far as 
the treatment of women and children is con- 
cerned, ‘Theinterest which the sex have taken 
in municipal affairs since they were permitted 
to vote at the election of town councillors belies 
every anticipation of those persons who con- 
tended that they would either not exercise 
the privilege at all, or use it prejudicialiy 

On the contrary, they have voted in many 
borouglis in a greater proportion to their num- 
bers on the register than the men; and it has 
not yet been charged against them that, asa 
body, they voted on tue wrong side, or laid 
themselves open to one-half of the serious imn- 
putations which have been, and not without 
good reason, directed against voters of the other 
sex. The deeper we inquire into the practical 
application of the social and political privileges 
so far possessed by women, the more difficult 
does it seem to us to exclude them any longer 
from the parliamentary suffrage.” 

In regard to the latter subject, there is a 
steady increase of strength to its friends in 
Parliament. The representatives of at least 
four of the largest constituencies in the kingdom 
voted in favor of Mr. Brigit’s female suffrage 
bill at the last session. The vote stool—yeas 
143, nays 212. The House of Commons must 
have been almost petitioned to death in favor 
of Woman Suffrage last session, for no fewer 
than 843 petitions, bearing 355,801 signatures, 
were presented. 
twenty-seven town councils, comprising Man- 
chester, Edinburgh and other large‘ communi- 
ties. Many petitions weve also presented from 
local boards of health a id boards of guardians, 
bodies which have had practical experience of 
the working of Woman Suffrage, having wo- 
men rate-payers among their constituents. 

- -_—<-——- 


MRS. HOWE’S LECTURE. 
We copy from the Week!y Ithacan the follow- 
ing appreciative notice of Mrs. Howe's recent 
lecture at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mrs. Howe opened her lecture with an apolo- 
gy; she had been carrying on, she said, a cru- 
sade, way down in Maine, where a Woman's 


of January, when the thermometer fell to 30 
degrees below zero, and had disabled herselt 
by a severe ‘cold.’ Her painfully sore throat 
made speaking a laborious effort. 
the audience could better bear with this in- 
firmity now that they knew that the ‘cold’ she 
lamented, was caughtin a work for Woman's 
Rights — and not by any vain or frivolous 
manner of exposure of herself. She then in- 


ing that the manuscript before her should only 
be referred to for some descriptive sketches 
which she would read during the progress of 
the lecture. The lecture, an exceedingly in- 
teresting narrative of her visit to England, of 
English nationalities, habits and peculiarities 
—the relations sustained between the Upper, 
Middle and Lower classes of English society, 
together with the manner of her welcome to 
tha! country, were matters which, presented 
in Mrs. Howe's plain, but peculiarly attractive 
conversational style, sent a feeling of thrilling 
interest through all her auditors which, at op 
ortune moments, was voiced by a universal 








tions offered than there are applicants to fill 


men generally are willing, if not anxious, to 


are waiting to be trained. Little children are | 


What then is the starting point? A mind | 


lengthening roll-call, where a student will meet | 


our immediate progenitors would have con- 
templated a woman who practiced surgery or 


The petitioners included | 


Rights Convention met on Tuesday, the 25th | 


She trusted | 


troduced her lecture as an informal talk, say- | 


| spect felt for the lecturer’s sentiments more 
| than any loud or boisterous demonstration 
could have done. 





CONCEKMING WOMEN, 

Mary A. Higby has been elected Superia- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Labette Coun- 
ty, Kan. 

A girl sixteen years old has carried the mails 
over thirty-four miles of lowa road three times 
| per week all winter. 
| Mrs. Julia Houston West has been invited 
by the Handel and Haydn Society of Philadel- 
phia, to sing in “The Creation.” 

George Eliot has received 8900 pounds ster- 
ling for “Middlemarch”—the highest sum ever 
paid to an English lady fora work of fiction. 

A Northampton young lady raised half aa 
acre of tobacco last year. It is a pity that her 
| energies should not have been more usefully 
expended. 

The astonishing statement is made by the 
Vienna New Free Press, that it is the intea- 
tion of the Pope to canonize as a martyr, 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Lucca has achieved a great successin Chi- 
| cago, where both press and public have been 
| enthusiastic in her praises. The receipts of 
the first week were $25,000. 

It is pleasant to hear that a pension has been 
promptly granted to Mrs. Kuowles, the wife of 
Capt. Koowles, ‘in recognition of the heroi¢ 
conduct of her husband in the loss of the 
Northtleet.”’ 

Miss Clementine Tompkins, of Baltimore, 
has taken a studio in Paris, and is working 
hard to fulfil the hopes formed from her first 
efforts. She is a pupilof Bounat, who thinks 
highly of ber talents. 

Mrs. Charles Sumuer busies herself abroad 
in works of benevolence, giving large portions 
of her time to attending and nursing ladies of 
American families, who from sickness or other 
| mishap have fallen into distress. 

The Princess of Wales has triumphed over 
the disability which caused her friends so much’ 
anxiety several years ago, aud on New Year’s 
day accomplished a ride of thirty-six miles ia 
a fox-hunt, returning home ia good condi- 
tion. 

Louisa King, a maiden of Augusta, Georgia, 
emulous of the fame of Mr. Bergh, is enfore- 
ing the laws for preventing cruelty to animals 
in that city, and is lobbying for special bills 
with the skill and pertinacity of a Washing- 
ton veteran. 

Isabella Brush, one of our bright Americag 
girls, has been performing in opera with great 
success in Fiorence. In society she is alse 
much courted, and is on terms of respectful 
tenderness with numberless marchesas and 
daughters thereof. 

Miss Jennie Collins, of Boston, is impressed 
with the beautiful and bold idea of starting an 
establishment which shall be half botel, half 
college—where ccoks may go through special 
| courses, and all classes of domestics graduate 
in their several degrees. 

Caroline Chesebro’, fur years a well-known 
contributor to periodicals, died at her home, 
near Piermont, N. Y.,on Sanday morning. 
She was connected as a sketch writer with 
many of the most prominent monthly maga- 
zines and other periodicals. 
| Lady Burdett Coutts seems to be incessant 
in works of beneficence. We now hear of her 
supporting a sewing school of two hundred 
| pupils in Spitalfields, and a night-schoo! ia 
| Shoreditch, where she made a speech to the 

street Arabs whom she hopes to benefit. 











| Considerable sensation was created last Win- 
ter and this Autumn, in Leipzig, by a young 
Norwegian piauist, Erika Lie. It has been 
ascertained that the lady is only an amateur, 
who, in electrifying the audiences at the Leip- 
zig Gewandhaus concerts, merely indulged in 
;a whim. She has now returned to Norway te 
| be married 
Miss Minnie Hauck, who a few years ago, 
| under the auspices of her friends, made a suc- 
cessful debut in opera at the New York Acad- 
| emy of Music, where she had a successful en- 
gagement for a season, bas been singing at the 
Imperial Opera House in Vienna. From there 
| she writesas follows: “A committee of gentle- 
| men, with the Count Wiehenburg at the head, 
as Presiden’, came, proposing to me a splendid 
engagement, and begging me to accept it, as 
only on that consideration would they build a 
new opera house,in the same style as the 
Opera Comique in Paris. An institution of 
this sort does not exist in all Germany, and 
their wish is to have one, as a foundation te 
their enterprise, viz: The Opera Comique of 
Vienna. 1 decided, after deliberation, to ac- 
cept their proposition. Everybody here feels 
the necessity of a smaller house for the lighter 
operas, as the house here is immense. The 








ut subdued applause which showed the re- 


contract isa brilliant one, and for three yeam, 
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MUCH TO HINDER. | 


Anna Dickinson stands before the world 


to-day, as “the woman who works against 
her own sex.” 

No one will deny her courage, or fail to give 
her a high place among capable women; but 
many of her warmest friends listened to, or 
read, her recent lecture, ““What’s to Hinder,”’ 
with sadness. 

A gentleman, not over tender to women- 
workers, remarked: “‘She is the worst enemy 
you have encountered yet.” 

Another said: “Her statements concerning 
complete preparation for work, all thoughtful 
people admit; but the remarks concerning 
women’s wages, especially those of teachers, 
remind me of a little incident which went the 
rounds of the papers a few years since. Miss 
D. visited the school-ship, and, in looking — 
over the names recorded, came upon that of 
Andrew Johnson, which she at once spit upon 
and erased. The story may, or may not, be 
true; I remember many refined people were 
shocked by the want of dignity and the lack of 
delicacy, which refused to respect the office of 
Chief Magistrate, if she could not the man. 
It seems to me,”’ said the speaker, ‘Miss D. 
has been deliberately spitting upon her sex 
all this evening.” 

Is it possible Miss Dickinson forgets the toil 
which preceded her attainment? Being her- 
self successful, does she count success easy 
for all? If she were to-day candidate for the 
office of head teacher, in one of our high- 
schools, would she receive the same salary as a 
man examined at the same time? By no 
means—unless in some favored locality, where 
the School Board is composed of live men, 
who practice justice even as they preach it. 
Take any of the towns in Massachusetts where 
all acknowledge the intellectual strength of 
the people, and ask our teachers concerning 
their salaries, or, if you prefer, consult the | 
records; what do we find? Women doing 
the same work as men, receive one half the 
pay, in most cases, and less than half in a 
large number. We have a friend, a “‘born 
teacher,’ who considers the office “next to 
the Christian ministry,” and whose scores of 
pupils “rise up and call her blessed.’’ Yet, 
for years, she has prepared her pupils for ad- | 
mission to an advanced school, side by side | 
with men, who readily acknowledged her su- 
perior method of training, and readily accept- 
ed a salary of a thousand dollars, while she 
worked for five or six hundred. 

“What's to hinder?” Justice. Her pupils 
surpassed the others, because her whole time 
and energy entered into the work, combined 
with her woman’s tact and unceasing study. 
What would she gain by refusing to teach for 
the “twenty-nine dollars and ninety-nine 
cents?’’ Only, “Very well, it is all we pay 
women; you work nobly, but we have plenty 
who stand ready to take your place, for well- 
trained teachers are more numerous than va- 
cancies, in this Age of Normal schools.” 
What’s to hinder such a woman, with a family 
depending upon her? She remains, and 
works on, hoping; and just as day begins to 
dawn, and she steps with elasticity born of 
the encouraging signs of the times in other 
cities and towns, lo! a woman comes and 
shuts the door in her face, and cries to the 
crowd outside, “Let her work—what’s to hin- 


der ?”’ 
Will Miss D. look, for a moment, at our 


brain-workers on perivdical< and newspapers, 
our women- workers who are now as important 
in such offices as in the domestic sphere? 
Who can tell us of twenty out of the hun- 
dreds, who are paid as men would be paid for 
the same work? And yet, many of the grand 
army of brave women are working for others, 
for fathers, mothers, brothers, and children, 
while they compete with men unfettered in 
every way. 

Why did one of our gentle sisters receive, 
as sole payment for one of her books, twenty- 
five copies of it? What’s tohinder? Justice 
—and a woman’s hatred of fighting for her 
dues, for the public verdict, gave her publish- 
ers an opportunity to make money at her ex- 


nse, 

What’s to hinder the long-suffering wife 
from proclaiming her woes, and ridding herself 
of her so-called protector? What, but false 
ideas, and false estimates of women, and the 
dread of exposing the father of her children. 

What’s to hinder a husband and father re- 
turning to his family, night after night,in a 
state of beastly intoxication? Would a man 
bear it if the wife conducted herself in this 
manner? No, no; and yet, just before me, I 
can see, not one, but two, three, yes, dozens, 
who are putting away the soiled boots, mend- 
ing the torn coat, and hiding the shame from 
the world. “Come out, and stamp him as a 
villain,’ we say toa Madonna-faced woman; 
but she looks at us with the compressed grief 
of years in her glance, and answers: 

“IT cannot, I cannot, the cruel tongues added 
to the shame, would kil) me; I will fight it 
out quietly, for better or for worse, for the 
sake of the children.” 

Why are girls employed in our stores as 


“My clerks must dress well,” said a mer- 
ebant. “I will not have any about me, anless 
they are well dressed and polite.” 

And as I look up and down the long store, 


‘to entirely neutralize the chemic action of | experience has been unfortunate, and would | greater than another from which men should 
moral acids, which attack character, regard- | recommend a year of dietetics among some of | pray to be delivered, it is “ managing women.” 


less of sex. Exposed to the same emotions, the immaculate housekeepers scattered all | The milksops whom these managers lead about 


provocations and interests, women will not al- | over New England, where no alien hands min- 


| view which practical experiment is sure to| how to cook, don’t mean to know, and not 
clerks, at four and five dollars per week, if | 


there is nothing to hinder? No time for rest, | 
no time for improvement, sometimes allowed | 


ways stand where men now fall. Nay; Iam | ister to the physical comforts of the family. 
of these girls, I ask, How can they do it? not sure that there is not a lurking humor in It might, at least, modify the symptoms of 
Board at four dollars, washing, at least one the moral system of Woman, which may find logical dyspepsia, too apparent in her false in- 
dollar more, and where does the dress come | its peculiar stimulus, or irritant, in this new | ductions. 
rom ? field of action, and show , If eight-tenths of the cooks are utterly worth- 
Thinking over the large cities where fate or lovely ws ....uy «.., and less so in woman- !ess, uine-tenths of the female teachers are 
fortune bas led our steps, we fail to recall one politics. The faith expressed by “Faith Roch- equally so. It is a pity Miss Dickinson did not 
instance of neglect or carelessness on the part | ester,” in a recent letter, that women will not, enter this over-crowded profession, instead of 
of a “lady clerk.” Miss Dickinson's “novel- by-and-by, do some things, in political and the one in which she found no rival at the be- 
reading” one must be a local production. As | public life, in “man fashion,” is, I fear, found- ginning of her illustrious career. She could 
to telegraph operators, we need only quote the ed upon her own kindly and temperate bias, then better judge of the prospective professor- 
words of a dear friend, and life-long “railroad and not upon “the nature of things,’”’ not upon ship and the $2400 salary. A very large pro- 
man.” human nature, to say nothing of woman's na- portion of the teaching is done by women; 
“J like them very much, they are quick, ex- | ture. Bitter things, such as were said by some | what is the character of our schools and the | 
act, and not apt to have any loafers about, to women of Horace Greeley, a steadfast, life- | scholars they graduate? Let that answer the 
draw off their attention; if I had a daughter long disciple of their rights, will be repeated question of incompetency. In a suburban | 
who must work, I should have her study the again and again by women in the politics of | town, of 40,000 inhabitants, the male pr nci- 
business.”’ the future. The undignified speech, with its | palsofthe grammar schools, who are not college | 
Take other branches of business: not long rehearsal of silly and vulgar campaign sto- | graduates, are paid a salar, of $2500, the fe- 
ago, reverses drove a gifted woman to seek for ries, to a thoughtless, giggling audience, which | male teachers $700; the former teach only a 
immediate relief pecuniarily, as atrue-hearted I heard last Fall, from a woman speaker on pol- | few hours in the week, their time being given 
woman would, by active labor. A competent | itics, will be paralleled again and again, “‘man | to a general oversight of the school, while the | 
book keeper, having often filled a gap in her | fashion.”” There will not be wanting women | instruction, from the lowest class to the one 
husband's extensive business, she applied for weak, trivial, undignified or thoughtless | preparing for the bigh school, is nearly all im- 
such a position. What did she find? Seven enough to do just such things. Women, at parted by the female teachers, all promotions 
dollars per week, only, for more labor than her | times, just like men, will be bitter, ungrateful depend:ng upon the thoroughness of the teach- | 
husband had required of a subordinate at six- and personal. Just like some men, they are ing; and this fact, no doubt, applies to other 
ty dollars per month, and even less than her likely, at times, to appeal to partisan interests, cities. Does Miss Dickinson, does any one be- | 
groom had received; while the head book- | to passion and prejudice. This may seem a lieve that the crude, untaught, undisciplined | 
keeper, whose position corresponded tothe one hard thing to say, but it is the hardness of | nine-fenths of this body of teachers could 
she was offered, had received for years twelve truth and not of the writer's heart or hope. maintain their position? Does any one sup- | 
hundred. This enterprising Boston mer- | Such things will come. It is the conclusion of , pose that the public would tolerate a board of | 
chant, doing an immense business in different experience, the lesson of history, the nature of | managers who should employ such teachers ? 
cities, not only offered her the position of | human nature prior to the millennium. Here are teachers, and they are found where- 
bookkeeper at seven dollars per week, but in-| But what then! Shall we give up, there- ever the influence of our public schools is felt, 
formed her she “must be on hand promptly fore? Must we perish on Charybdis, because | who spare no pains to fit themselves for their 
at eight in the morning, and unless they were of the risks of Seylla! Must we go to pieces | work, who devote a large share of their time 
‘driven up’ could leave about seven at night.” on the rock of dependence, because of the con- | and income to mental improvement, and 
Can Anna Dickinson, looking about her, tingencies of independence? Shall we endure , whose education and fidelity to their work is 
fail to see these things? And can she calmly the demoralization of slavery, because of the | fully equal to their male co-laborers, and who 
ask, “What’s to hinder,’ when she has seen responsibilities of freedom? Shall Woman both respect themselves and their work. Ev- 
them ? passively endure the unjust and degrading dis- | ery unbiased mind must see that such whole- 
We do not forget, we can never forget, the abilities of the law, for fear of its burdens and sale condemnation is coarse, unfeeling and | 
grand men who recognise a woman’s fitness, | liabilities? Certainly, the stern necessity for false. M. 
and not only speak kind words, but do great | legal and political equality does not relent, in ; 
deeds; and yet, these men are rare. Like a_ the least, because of future contingencies. 
beautiful painting, we look at them, and ad- Our duty is to be just, do right first, and look 
mire their fineness and finish, while we thank | to consequences afterward. 
God for their great, clean souls. The unpleasant possibilities of Woman’s 
Miss Dickinson can remember, if she will, , emancipation cannot be helped. The assump- 
the battle a woman must wage in order to tion of aright involves the acceptance of its their good sense or feminality, she would have 
win her way. True, one may find progress responsibilities and contingencies. Entire im- done only what their adversaries have gener- 
made easy by influential friends; another is munity from risk attends no progressive step ajiy done. But to call in question their hon- 
assisted through official interference; and yet of the individual, or the world. The law of esty! Their worst enemy would hardly do 
another advances by persistent effort. Buta freedom, of progress, in a high sense, is a law | that, Even to hint of dishonesty when speak- | 
woman fighting, single handed, for a principle, of hazard. ‘The triumphs and;glory of the hu- | ing of women who have devoted the best years 
ora mother, earning for her helpless ones, , man soul are won in the face of peril, and can- | of life to the advancement of their sex, and 
finds much to hinder. not be won without. Let the disciples of Wo- | who were actuated in this matter of voting by 
When we see a frivolous woman in the busi- man’s emancipation bravely acknowledge this: | the simple desire to compel men to give the | 
ness world, do we need to search far for her that the change of Woman’s condition is not | jmportant subject of Woman Suffrage their at- | 
mate among the men? Ah! Miss Dickinson, | to be one of immediate, unmixed good. But | tention, is unjust. 
not for all the world, not for a million worlds, let them, likewise, insist upon it, that the sum- We fear M. C. thinks even worse of the men | 
would we have uttered those words which fell total of evil, in this new state, will be less, far | than do the women who oppose them so stout- 
like cold iron, on the hearts of so many brave- | less, than in the old. D. ¢. (ly. The latter, doubtless, believe that brave 
hearted women. Montague, Mass. | men like brave opponents; and, if the prose- 
Not for worlds would I lift up my voice to cutors of Susan B. Anthony and her associate 
show the weakness of a sister woman, while | offenders find foemen worthy of their steel, 
the eyes of all humanity are gazing upon her. — onaee they may feel that respect for them which the 
The applause of the press, the admiration _It is difficult to choose between these alter- | haughty Gael felt for the Saxon whose fair 
of men, the pleasure of pandering to the pub- | natives—that of falling into the hands of pro- | guia, he had ravaged but who would not 
lic appetite, would be as nothing in the seale, fessed friends,or open enemies—but of the cringe to him, though 
with the tears I saw on a sweet woman's face, two evils, the latter is sometimes to be pre- | 
as you closed: and a life-work, which angels ferred, for when you are hit by an enemy, you | 
may record, but men know not of, rose before can give back blow for blow, with a right good | 
her, as she said to us: will, but when you are assailed, in front, flank | 
“How could she, how could she! life is so and rear, from an unexpected quarter, where 
hard for women now.’’ you had counted on an ally, the blows para- 
I wonder not that the “words blistered your lyze you,and you are ready to say, “Et tu, because this strife is one of principles instead 
lips,’ and for your sake, and the honor of Brute!” So I felt on reading the report of A. | of swords. Here are arrayed—‘Right makes 
thousands of women, I regret them. E. Dickinson’s recent lecture, ‘“‘What’s to | might” against “Might makes right,’ « 
When God gives a woman great power, can Hinder?’ The first inquiry. after recovering | genuine Democracy against an Oligarchy, 
she use it to better purpose than in elevating from my surprise was, “What cause was political Freedom against political Servitude, 
her own sex? Will she ever do this by expos- there for such a scathing rebuke ?” | Justice against Selfishness, and nothing short 
ingthem to ridicule? Are men so well qual- Jt is so common for us women to be scolded | of a dignified determination and decisive action 
ified for their work that they can treat their and criticised by the other sex, that we, like | will secure the victory to the better side. 
sisters to sneers ? over-managed children, have grown callous! We should notdread opposition. Opposition 
We are hoping to find “What’s to Hinder’ under the discipline, but when women under- | is the wine of life to any reform. It is the 
softened; we will wait patiently to hear you take the same task, it rouses the faculties,and sure harbinger of success. Possibly a little 
again, when, perhaps, the hand that once we are inclined to bring their statements to positive action may do more to quicken into 
“lacked a pair of twenty-five cent gloves,” wil! | the test of truth. active life the “dull moral sense” of which she 
be held out to lift up, encourage, and bless There is dash, no doubt, in saying piquant complains than a policy more conciliatory, but 
the sex, who would gladly ‘‘praise you in the things of one’s own sex, in striking right and resultless. Such action will at least silence 
gates.” Kare TRUE. left, Donnybrook fashion, and some women the gibes of those men who are always prating 
even, can wield the shillalah with genuine | about the lack of pluck on the part of women. 
Celtic skill, but, after all, it is best to be sure ' Are we not tauntingly told that when men want 
you are right before taking aim, lest the blow. their rights, either in the world of work or of 
should recoil. politics, they take them? The men of ’76 did 
Some of Miss Dickinson’s statements are so, though the English king and his parliament 
very sweeping in their application, but then, 
they are all the more striking for that; it is so 
easy and telling to dispose of important ques- 
by her. No influence should impair the puri- tions, in these wide generalizations; eight- 
ty of her nature. Her modesty, dignity and tenths of all the women of the country in one 
refinement were to be the pure, inspiring soul class—now label it, “Ignorance, incompetence, 
of all her political action. It was a “dream laziness,’’ and you have Miss Dickinson’s phil- 
of fair women” in politics. But it was only a osophy. 
dream. Woman’s first political campaign has I am sorry for her “blistered lips,’’ but there 
awakened us. is a possibility that the blistering was caused 
Woman Suffragists must be more wise in| by tart words rather than true ones, Let us 
the use of this argument of Woman’s cleansing examine some of her charges. She says: 
influence in political and public action. Itis a | 


and gaze into the faces and upor the costume 


ET TU, BRUTE! 


In animadverting on the course of those la- 
dies who acted in accordance with their con- 
victions and obeyed the law as they under- | 
stood it, if Miriam Cole had simply impeached 


—_——— 


WOMAN'S WORTHLESSNESS. 


“The rushes and the willow wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed tor strife.” 
“Not to the ensanguined field of death alone 
is valor limited,”’ and courage is no less needed 





SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

It was a delightful dream which some of us 
entertained about the mission of Woman in 
politics. She was to become its saving salt. 
It was to be uplifted to the hight of her own 
pure fountain. No taint should be contracted 


pronounced their action highly improper and 
very “illegal.” His government was not strong 
enough to compel the Americans to pay the 
odious tax, and that is the chief respect in 
which it differed, in its relations towards its 
colonial subjects, from the man government of 
to-day, which taxes women without their con- 
sent, and disposes of their interests with the 
same disregard of their wishes that the arbi- 
trary home government practiced towards the 
colonies. 

M. C. counsels determination, but her ways 


modify. Contact with public interests and in- half of the two or three dollars per week | forward. Men have done women great wrong, 


fluences must subject Woman to like moralex- | which they get for their work, is earned.” 


posures as man. Her nature is not so excep- | Does Miss Dickinson rauk among her eight- | done, and not from malice prepense. I can- 


by cajolery and playing upon their vanity, or 
whatever art may belong to “sweet sixteen in 
ringlets,’’ are not worthy the least considera- 
tion, either as friends or foes of this cause. 
They are not leaders, nor the stuff of which 


leaders are made, but are sure to go with the 


current whichever way it sets. 

Will facts bear out Mrs. Cole in her asser- 
tion that the successful experiment of Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming, has no influence any- 
where else! Perhaps men are not altogether 
so unreasonable. Is it so long since public 
opinion was forced into “new channels” that 
she has forgotten all about it! Let her refresh 
her memory by studying the history of her 
country for the past ten years. 

Mrs. Cole is willing to rest her claim to the 
ballot on the ground of what the majority 
think right and best, or, as they call it, expe- 
diency! After this, what? Has she forgotten 
the high moral obligation that often impels one 
to do that which is entirely contrary to whag 
the majority “feel to be right and best?” If 
M. C. should fall upon a nation of cannibals, 
and the majority should feel it to be right and 
best that sheshould be eaten, I wonder whether 
she would acquiesce so amiably, with not even 
a wish to live! 

Who expects that enfranchisement will be 
“paradise !’’ No reflecting woman, surely. En- 
franchisement means hard work, but noble and 
holy work. Whenever an unjust law oppresses 
the weak or screens the guilty, whenever pro- 
vision needs to be made for the unfortunate or 
the criminal, whensoever or wheresoever there 
is found a wrong to be righted in the whole 
code of our laws, then and there will be work 
for the heads and the hearts of women. 

A friend suggests that it may be M. C. in- 
tended her article as a mild burlesque upon the 
course she pretends to counsel. If so, will she 
not please draw the picture a little stronger 
another time, for the benefit of the average 
perception, which is somewhat obtuse. It can- 
not be that she seeks to emulate the would-be 
schoolmaster, and proposes to teach “round or 


| flat” according as the sweet wills of her read- 


ers wish to interpret it! Mrs. H. J. B. 





‘ 
PRESIDENT GILMAN AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Epitors Jovrnat:—When I read in the 
San Francisco Bulletin, the report of President 
Gilman’s inaugural address, and found in it no 
solitary reference to the presence of young 
women in that State University, no word of 
cheer to those whose eyes were, at the time of 
his speaking, directed to his for inspiration 
and sympathy, I simply regretted the report- 
er’s carelessness in leaving out so interesting a 
feature of the discourse, especially as some- 
body had somewhere asserted that that espe- 
cial part was to be found in the proper place 
in the letter. 

But now, with the address in pamphlet form 
before me, dated Nov. 7, 1872, 1 find, to my 
amazement and grief, that far from extending 
to our daughters, equally with our sons, on 
this occasion, the right hand of fellowship, 
their very existence is coolly ignored. I need 


| not assure you that the address is full of sym- 


pathetic appreciation of our past efforts in the 
way of education, of valuable suggestion re- 
specting the much to be done and arranged 
before the institution can be worthy of its 
name, and of effective appeals to the generous, 
for suitable gifts and bequests. But what is 
all this to a mother of daughters, as well as 
sons, when she would have equal justice done 
to both‘ Considering the circumstances un- 
der which our new teacher spoke, the fact, I 
think, is unprecedented. The gentleman, in 
this instance, stands blankly in opposition to 
the best spirit of California, while he may be 
in harmony with the narrower and more con- 
servative spirit of Yale and Harvard. 

“What is the University for?’ asks the new 
President. In the face of the grant from Con- 
gress, which was “for the benefit of the youth 
of California,” in the face of the action ot 
the Regents in admitting young women to 
the full benefits of the institution, and in the 
presence of the young lady students before him, 
he answers the question thus: 

It is to fit young men for high and noble ca- 
reers, satisfactory to themselves, and useful to 
mankind ; itis to bring before the society of 
to-day the failures and successes of societies in 
the past; itis to discover and make known 
how the forces of nature may be subservient 
to mankind; it is to hand down to generations 
who come after us the torch of experience by 
which we have been enlightened. 

And he proceeds : 

It is wisdom that the University promotes, 
wisdom for individuals and nation, for this 
life and the future; power to distinguish the 
useless, the false, and the fragile, from the good, 
the true, and the lasting. “Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding.” 

Alas! President Gilman could find no Scrip- 
ture for calling our daughters to drink at the 


“Eight-tenths of the women don’t know | and means of showing it do not, in every re- | higher founts of learning. If it did not seem too 
apect, impress one as being particularly straight- | 


much like arguing the case after the battle was 
won, I should be inclined to ask, if the torch 


| but it has been, for the most part, ignorantly | ofexperience had not shown us that young men 


congregated together, without the refining and 


two evenings each week, to attend aconcert | tional as to be beyond the reach of forces | tenths class the American housekeepers, who | not think so meanly of intelligent men as to be- | Testraining influence of young women, often 
or lecture, if they are fortuuate enough to | which play upon human character in public | perform their own domestic work, with the | lieve that they must or can be “managed” into | behave like savages, or worse! and if young 


have a ticket given them. 


life. There is nothing in it powerful enough | ignorant, imported servants? I suspect her! giving women justice. If there be one evil 


| women, congregated in seminaries, without 
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the invigorating presence of young men, did 
not degenerate into shallow puppets ! and if 
there have ever been such disgraceful scenes | 
at Oberlin, Antioch and Aun Arbor, as there | 
have been at Harvard and Yale ! 
It is, perhaps, fortunate for Californian par- | 
ents that the thing is settled, that their daugh- | 
ters cannot be summarily remanded to the 
young ladies’ seminaries, without libraries, lab- | 


poses beyond dress and prettiness, The Pres- 
ident speaks of “devices and arrangements to 
allure young men to higher attainments, and | 
to aid them in their onward steps.” Not a} 
word about alluring our young women, or aid- | 
ing them in their onward steps. For the sake 
of protecting the young men from temptation, 
and encouraging them in the higher life, he 
calls upon religious bodies, associations and 
private individuals, to establish, in connection 
with the University, a home, or hall, or college, 
which shall be controlled according to the 
founders’ views, etc. 

But why not call on people to endow homes 
jor young women, who have fewer facilities 
than young men for working their way 
through college? Before the other sex all av- 
enues are open. To-day, there are hundreds 
of our very best girls, daughters of the people, 
not of millionaires, who are looking with long- 
ing eyes towards the University, and saving 
from their smaller earnings for this purpose. 
Thirty dollars per month is the lowest price of 
board at Oakland, and this virtually excludes 
all but the daughters of rich men. These, not 
feeling it incumbent on them to be self-sup- 
porting, and resting more in tradition, which 
makes the use of the higher intellectual facul- 
ties a masculine prerogative, are satisfied with 


The Age supplies the premises from which it | practical is set a going—then I shall be ready, | fare, she demands her share of the spoils; | 


is the logical conclusion. 

All true women, all women who retain any- 
thing of the natural modesty and shrinking | 
delicacy of their sex, should not only be on | 
their guard against doing anything to favor | 
the movement, which springs from a satanic | 
illusion, but should, in their own proper sphere, 
do all in their power to counteract it. The 
Holy Scriptures are full of warnings against 
“strange women” who lure men to their de- | 


It is hardly less necessary to wern wo- 
men, and men, too, enfeebled as they are by 
the feminine literature and perverted female 


| influence of the day, against ‘“‘strong-minded 


women,” who are even more dangerous, and 
in heart equally impure, and whose influence, 
if not resisted in season, will precipitate socie- 
ty, the nation, into hell.—Boston Pilot. 


-_- > 


A LABOR SCHOOL. 


The Technological Institute, which has al- 
ready done some very good things for women, 
and which we hope will soon open its doors to 
all who are duly qualified, without respect to 
sex, is trying an experiment of great interest, 
viz: a school of design. 

A small class of boys and girls, at present 
numbering sixteen, are at work under the di- 
rection of Mons. Casmer, a French practical 
designer. 

No general or theoretic instruction in draw- 
ing is given, but the pupils, most of whom 
have had only the training in drawing acquired 
in our public schools, are at once set to copy- 
ing designs, either from printed goods, or from 
patterns made by their teacher, in order to 
learn how to trace the outlines and lay on the 
colors with the requisite mechanical perfec- 
tion. 





the “frills, fralls and tifficks of the seminary.” 
We call on religious bodies, associations and 
individuals to endow homes for young women 
students at our State University. With the 
buildings and suitable appurtenances provided, 
board could be brought down to half the pres- 
ent figure. Hitherto, all the money has been 
poured out for our sons. Let the tables be 
turned, and our daughters have a chance. It 
is more important, if anything, that the moth- 
ers of the race have disciplined mental power, 
liberal culture, “wisdom,” than the fathers, 
for they hold the balance of power over the 
characters of their children. It is eminently 
desirable that the women of California, as well 
as the men, “have some ability to deal with 
the difficult questions pertaining to human so- 
ciety.” Moruer or Gir-s. 


Sod —_ 


DR. BRONSON ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


We have, from time to time, in the Pilot, 
commented on the pernicious female organ- 
ization, or idea, or movement, existing in 
our midst, known as the “Woman’s Rights 
Party.” We have regretted to see women so 
weak asto attempt to rush in where they 
should not be, and men so unmanly as to flat- 
ter this female vanity, or, for selfish purposes, 
pander to its absurd self-assertion. We are 
glad that Dr. Bronson, in the first number 
of the “last series” of his Review, has treated 
the subject in his own powerful manner, and 
we recommend all our friends, men and women, 
to read his words with attention. In conclud- 
ing an article on certain novels written by wo- 
men, Dr. Bronson say :— 


If we have seemed to speak disparagingly of 
Woman as a writer of fiction and creator of 
popular literature, it is not of Christian Woman, 
far less of womanhood. We are old, with old- 
world notions on most subjects, which this 
Age regards as ridiculous and absurd. We 
were brought up to honor Woman, and to rev- 
erence womanhood, and we retain traces, at 
least, of our early training, and would like 
to see something of the old chivalric love re- 
vived in the masculine heart. We honor Wo- 
man, we recognize her worth, as long as she 
remains a true woman, but we cannot, and 
God forbid that we should, mistake her fora 
man. Itis the true woman, moving in and con 
tented with her appropriate sphere, and cheer- 
fully performing the important and noble 
duties that providence has attached to it, 
that we honor, and all but worship. When 
we see such a woman, we are young again; 
but we turn with loathing and ineffable disgust 
from the woman who, forgetting her sex, and 
throwing aside the veil of modesty, ascends 
with brazen face the platform, and spouts at 
political meetings, at reform clubs, or in lec- 
ture rooms, political nonsense and unblushing 
heresy, or downright atheism. 

In the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” movement in this 
country and great Britain, a movement inaug- 
urated by Mary Woolstoncroft, continued by 
Frances Wright, and supported by weak, silly, 
or designing men, women abnegate their wo- 
manhood, and forfeit the respect of every man 
whose respect is worth having. As far as wo- 
men favor this movement, which is amovement 
not only for female suffrage and eligibility, 


| courage to brave public opinion, especially in 


on to varying the designs given them, or to 
| making original ones of their own. 
| The pupils are making rapid progress, and 


After this is acquired, they are gradually led | 





some of them have already gained great skill 
|in drawing and coloring designs, and have 


| even produced original patterns, possessing | 


merit, and adapted to use. 
| The months of May and June are to be giv- 


pils will draw flowers from nature. 

They work eight hours a day, with an inter- 
mission of one hour for dinner, and profess 
| themselves thoroughly interested and happy 
| in their work. 

The school is free, but none are admitted 
who are not ready to give their whole time to 
| the business in hand. 
| The results, so far, are excellent, and we hope 
| the experiment will be fully carried out. There 
is an abundance of native talent for design 
| among our people, but, like the metallic ore in 
| our mountains, it is good for nothing unless it 
| is carefully worked and prepared for use. 

The girls here have an equal chance with 
| the boys, and this employment is especially 
| adapted for women, by the taste and delicate 
skill it requires; but it also needs close, perse- 
vering, patient labor. Mons. Casmer, thinks, 
so far, that the boys show greater boldness and 
freedom in their designs than the girls, though 
the execution of the work is equally good ; but 
we think a longer experience will be needed 
to test the value of this observation. 

We thank the government of the Institute 
for the good work, and hope young women 
will avail themselves fully ef so good an op- 
portunity for instruction. A few more pupils 
might now be received. E. D.C. 








DRESS REFORM. 


EDITORS JOURNAL :—I am glad to see that 
the subject of reform in Woman’s dress is be- 
ginning to be agitated in the JouRNAL. AlI- 
most all the other reforms will come easily 
when women are dressed so as to keep reason- 
ably healthy. 

I have a short suit, modeled somewhat after 
the ‘“‘American costume” worn at Dansville, 
N.Y.,and, unless it has been tried, one can- 
not know the comfort of it. I wear it when 
inclination or necessity takes me into the 
kitchen. I always feel when I put it on, as I 
used todo when a girl—I feel equal to any- 
thing—a jump on the hay, or a good swing; a 
romp with the children, or a ramble in the 
woods, over rocks and hills; and it always 
gives me the blues when I go back to my fash- 
ionable dress —the usual back-ache, head-ache, 
and dragging sense of weariness Inevitably fol- 
low. 

But there are few womea who have the 


their dress—I know I have not. And yet I 
feel the wrong and humiliation so deeply, that 





but for free love and sensual indulgence— 
to reverse the sentence of the Almighty on | 
Woman, “Thou shall be subject to thy hus- 

band, and he shall have dominion over thee,” | 
they war against their own rights, as well as 

interests, as women; turn their backs on their | 
high and sacred duties as wives and mothers, | 
as daughters and sisters, and attack society in 

the very source and seat of its life. Nothing 

can hetter, than this shameful “Woman’s 

Rights” movement, show the fatal tendency | 
of modern literature, out of which it grows, 
or the fearful abyss into which non-Catholic 
society has fallen. It, however, is the legiti- 
mate effect of the rejection of Christian mar- 
riage by the so-called reformers, and the false 
democracy after which the Age hankers, and 
which was not improperly denounced by the 
American statesman and orator,Fisher Ames,as 
an “illuminated hell;” only itis hell in its dark- 
ness without the illumination : for there is no 
light, not even phosphorescent light in it. 





I would, in our city of thirty thousand inhab- 
itants, be one of twenty women (if they had 
position enough to give it any weight) who 
should adopt some sensible and healthful dress 
for the street. 

I despair, however, of such a reform very 
soon. There are husbands’ prejudices to over- 
come, as well as the stupidity of many wo- 
men; but please don’t give up the subject. 

I know that the present dress for women 
makes more invalids than all other things put 
together. Would not women be more in the 
open air if it were as easy to step out as it is 
for a man? I always feel indignant and 
ashamed when I see a woman managing her 
skirts in a rainy or muddy time. 

I hope somebody will write on this subject 


en to the study of floral designs, and the pu-. 


with, | hope, hundreds of others, to act, 
Lucia E, Buourr. 
Evansville,Ind, Feb. 7. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


Ladies have assisted materially in the elec- 
tion of President Grant, some of us, to be sure, 


, . te A : ti 
é : : ' struction, and whose ways lead directly to | considering it “a choice between the two evils. 
oratories or professors, without aims or pur- | hell. 4 


Then should we not protest against any un- 
wise, or cruel act proposed by the Executive, 
lest we share in the opprobrium ? 

Surely, no woman can believe in a religious 
persecution, in this day, or, indeed, in any day. 
The principle is mannish. Yet we are informed 
that President Grant intends to resume his dis- 
astrous course toward the Mormons. It is hard 
enough not to be free ourselves. But to see 
those who have earned a right to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience by such suffer- 
ings, labors and successes as the Mormons have 
proved, is harder still. 

Were their women forced to share the love 
of a husband with others, as many nearer home 
are, it might be chivalric in President Grant to 
coerce the men. But even then he might bet- 
ter attend to greater evils nearer home. 

The Mormons found a religious belief in the 
Old Testament, men and women alike, and put 
itin practice. Otherwise their morals are pure, 
their industry, enterprise and loyalty are un- 
questioned ; they have “made the desert to re- 
jvice and blossom as the rose.” They are 
courteous and tolerant toward those who differ 
with them. Until Eastern States, cities and peo- 
ple are equally praiseworthy, let them attack 
the “beam in their own eye.” 

If the President is to give people their re- 


ligious views, why not overhaul the Oneida | 


community, or attend to the “Social Evil?” 
Even some of the Presidents most influential 

male supporters are opposed to his narrow im- 

policy in this matter ; certainly all women must 


prove their sense of justice, and belief in equal | 


rights, by protesting against persecution. Ar- 
gument and example would finally overthrow 
polygamy. Persecution will rouse the martyr 
spirit, and the blood of martyrs will prove the 
purer faith. SHAWANEBEKE. 


DEMOCRATS AND SUFFKAGE. 


The Democratic papers, with good apparent 
show of reason, assert that the many women 
who, during the campaign, trusted in the 
pledges of the Republican party, have come to 
grief because Miss Anthony and fourteen oth- 
ers have succeeded in getting Woman’s citi- 
zenship legally tested before the U. S. Courts; 


simply because the women’s plans are work- 
ing to their complete satisfaction. But sup- 
pose these women are adjudged guilty of ille- 
gal voting, what then? Will the men who 
have persistently permitted ballot-box stuf- 
fing and repeating among themselves, never 
opposing, by attempt at hindrance, thousands 
of illegal voters from exercising an assumed 
prerogative, now condemn a few of the irre- 
sponsible class, among whom are reckoned 
idiots, insane persons and children, to suffer 
the extreme penalties of the law ? 

We know very well that the politicians ex- 
pect no such thing. 

Miss Anthony, who is a better lawyer than 
Geo. H. Williams, knew just what she was do- 
ing, when she planned the Jegal crusade which 
is now arrayed against her and her friends. 
And we, as well as the rest of mankind, know 
that a tribunal of men will not dare adjudge 
these women guilty of a violation of the law. 
Pubiic sentiment is too far advanced for men 
to thus presume upon the forbearance of the 
intelligent, better classes of the republic. 
The Democratic party may find what present 
consolation it can conjure up in the idea that 
the women who created the last Republican 
victory, were “sold” for a “compliment,” but 
time will prove that they knew just what they 
were doing, much better than the political 
party did that sold itself to a pseudo Republi- 
can Convention, with no prospect in it fora 
ghost of success, and no promise in it tor the 
“respectful consideration” of their cause, even 
if it had succeeded. We have never claimed 
that Republicans, as individuals, were more 
progressive in regard to Woman Suffrage, than 
individual Democrats. We have found the 
best and most intellectual men and women, of 
all parties, equally favorable to the move- 
ment, while the worst and most bigoted and 
ignorant of all are opposed to it, in a corre- 
sponding ratio to their lack of good morals and 
common sense. But the Republican party 
came nearer than any other to the recognition 
of the rights of Woman in its platform, For 
this reason, and because they were determin- 
ed to make their opponents feel their power of 
opposition against a political foe, the women 
worked, as a unit, to defeat the party who 
placed their greatest enemy at its head, That 
they succeeded admirably in what they under- 
took, we think it hardly worth while to avow. 

But the Republican party can learn one 
wholesome lesson from Democratic comments 
if it will but heedthem. It has promised Wo- 
man’s claims to the ballot “respectful cousid- 
eration.”?” Woman has accepted this as far as 
it goes, but she now demands political action, 
She has fought and won the party’s battles 





for the JOURNAL every week, until something 


and now, according to the rules of war- 


and the said papers exultantly boast of this, | 


| she demands complete emancipation from all 

invidious distinctions on account of sex. She 
| demands her share of the appointive offices, 
| until the same shall be made elective, as they 

ought now to be. She demands a law of Con- 
| gress, defining her position as a citizen and a 
voter, and declaring her perfect political equal- 


| ity with man.—Mrs, A. J. Duniway, in New 
| Northwest. 





New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M.D, ! 
| MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D., § 


Physicians. 
This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienic 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 


tains, which are near at hand. No more healthfal 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 


selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need. Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has beon 80 great as Often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular 

Feb lb m 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


POR THE 


PIANO! 





THE LEADING PIANOFORTE TEACHERS OF THE 
COONTRY, AND ITS ANNUAL SALE OF 

| 25,000 cCoriEs ABUNDANTLY 

TESTIFIES TO THE FACT. 





| The TEACHER—cannor vsk A MORE THOR- 
} OUGH OR EFFECTIVE METHOD. 


| The PU PIL —cANNOT STUDY FROM A MORE 

} CONCISE OR ATTRACTIVE 8SY8- 

| TEM. 

! 

|The DEALER — CANNOT KEEP IN STOCK A 
BOOK FOR WHICH THERE 18 

| SURER AND GREATER DEMAND. 


| Sold Everywhere. Price, 33.75. 


seed of that church also, as it has for those of | Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. j 


7il Br'dway, New York. 
| Feb 15. 


|». G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. | 


CONVEYANCEKRS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E, STEVENS 
Jan. 21. tf. 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 
FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


— AND — 


| Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 


| 264 Washington Street “<< Boston. 
1844 Washington Street . . Highlands. 
7 Railroad Avenue e . ° Lynn. 
Galen Street Watertown, Mass. 
| Jan. 18. ly 


| 
| UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer 
of “When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly,” &c., Ke. 

(Translation.} 


At the recent concert in Williamsbnrg, June 23d, 
arranged by the different singing societies in my hon- 
or, I had occasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself by its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable 
touch ; 30 much so, that it gives me pleasure to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 


FRANZ ABT. 
New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


488 WASHINGTON ST., 











BOSTON. 


Sele Agents for New England. 
Jan 18 3m 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

CH Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
we rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 











681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases o7 
Women. 


Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us ip 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 


thingelse. Partioulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me, 








Sept. 3. lyr. 


commanding charming views of the White Moun- | 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.. | 





| BUTLER & NORWOOD 


‘90 & 92 TREMONT St., 


AND— 


‘(No.1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months @ 
January, February, and March, will offer 


our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- | 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
| room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


UvEQUALLED—INCOMPARABLE! SO ADMITTED BY | 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


Buy the Best. 


[WF If you want the LATEST IMPRC sEMENE 
in CLoTHges Waixoers, buy the Improv 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Sprt 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting Itself every 


curve. ‘ 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tab. 
| Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pase 
| ing large articles. 
_ IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publide 


| _The Improved Usiversat is recommended as supes 
| rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Wateh- 

man and Reflector, Congregati ist and the religioas 
| and agricultural papers all over the country. 


| “The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


| (a™ Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





| LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


| areinvited tocallfreely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective cendl- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 
During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
| great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
| to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have 
| erty torefer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
| and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in culiar cases, 
will have no occasion to complain that we have mot 
| been considerate. 


| OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(Over BurrentcK’s Pattern Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Besten, Masse. 


_ LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
| Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 


mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 0 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 


E. S. BARTLETT, Parker Hou Boston. 
9m 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


| Readers of the Woman's Journat, visiting New 

| York, will tind a superior stopping-place, by the day 

| or week, at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 387, 39, & 41 

West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
tirst-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 

| ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at be 
tels. 


Address, for circular, 


| Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STRFET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 








| Thornton & Johnston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


| For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTOM 


Dee 21. 6m JOHN JOHNSTON, 


| 
e 
a 
| 
} 
: 
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nexpires on his paper. When he payshisan- | For working women much is done in the . ded. licti on 66 It hostile attack, a | order rose to interrupt with the question, " 
subscription, the changed date of the paper wi!l ; . . 3 , omer li dictionary, 16 “an assault, & hos 4 hich he doubtless thought t subtl a ger, 2. 
be his receipt. England of today. Evening schools for their | The Woman's JouRNAL has grown steadi- base cruelty.” which he doubtie 1ought amost subtle an Tobrit 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE EPUBLICAN number and ininfluence. A prominent suf- | The sec nd year, its eficit was $1200 less | ,, a family re-union, but owing to my wife’s | then, is the head of the woman ?” would you 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. | fragist, Mrs. Peter Alfred Taylor, has one of than the first; the thir! year $1300 less than ill health, we cannot accept the invitation. A | had all been there to hear the superb contempt 
, : - lthese under her immediate charge. The the second, and we have no doubt of showing brother of mine will be there, who can repre- | with which Mr. Howard thundered forth, “Her The 
TIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT. | oo PR eae Be as ER Terenas te aot , > | cm heate ao 
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Craig, Crawford, Derby, Drake, Hoppin, | 
lorton, Lemmon, Mack, Matthews, McCall, | 
Owen, Prague, Price, Randall, Rickey, Robin- 
son, Sanford, Savage, Sessions, Shoaft, Smith, 
Stern, Street, Vinnedge, Wallace—30. 
Nays—Brunner, Carpenter, Cole, Dang- 
berg, Elzy, Fox, Gallagher, Grey, Hart, Key- 
ser, Lyman, Morrison, Sheppard, Steddard, 
Tobriner, Twiss, Wilson, Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Bowmon—18. 


SUFFRAGE IN OWA. 


The Polk County lowa Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation convened in regular session at Good 
Templars Hall, Des Moines, last week. The | 
attendance was large. President Mrs. D, Cat- 
tellin the chair, Minutes of the last meeting 
read and approved, 
which have transpired curing the month were | 
read by Mrs, M. A, Work. The Secretary, | 
Mrs. Harbert, read a communication to the | 
Pennsylvania Woman Sutlrage Association, | 
from Judge Kingman, Associate Justice of the | 
Supreme Court of Wyoming, showing the ben- | 
eficial results accruing from women’s voting in 
that territory. 
Aninteresting address answering the argu- | 

| 
' 


Record of suffrage events 


ments adduced against Weman Suffrage, was 
read by Mrs. Dr, Ilunter, ‘The Presicent ap- 
pointed Mrs. M. J, Coggeshall, essayist for the 
next meeting, and Mrs, M, C, Callanan to pre- 
pare record of sutlrage events. The next meet- 
ing will take place on the first ‘Thursday in 
March. | 

The State Association of Woran Suffragists | 
will meet in annual session in Des Moines on | 
4th of March. It is expected that there will 
be a very large attendance. On the 8rd proxi- | 
mo, Mrs, Mary Live: more, will lecture on Wo- 
wan’s work during the civil war. 


eel 


SUFFRAGEIN INDIANA. 


An immense and enthusiastic mass meeting | 
was lately beld in Terre Haute, Ind., which | 
was addressed by Col. R. W. Thompson, in fa- | 
vor of Woman Suffrage. In coming to the | 
platform, Col. Thompson began by saying: 

Mr CuainmMan:—I am surprised at the au- | 
dience which | see before me this evening, | 
and scarcely know how to address them. It 1 | 
say ladies and gentlemen, they will think I am 
going to Celiver a lecture; while if L say fellow 
citizens, it will be thought I am going to make 
au political speech; 1 prefer the Litter style if L 
can show that Woman is the equal of man, | 
find myself in a new role here, not only in 
place but in subject, having made no public 
profession of what my convictions are upon 
this question, ‘The opinious which I express 
are formed from thought and deliberation, hay- 
ing been made slowly. 

Then, in a speech of great clearness and vig- 
or, he claimed for Woman equal political and | 
legal rights. 

Women will not be slow to say they want 
to vote, when men give such proof of their 
willingness to have them vote. 

After the close of the speech, which had re- | 
ceived the closest attention, Mr, R. 5. Tennant 
offered the following resolution, which was 
heartily seconded and unanimously adopted: 

Resv/ved, That this meeting declares itself 
unqualifiedly in favor of Woman Suffrage; 
that we believe it is a step toward higher so- 
cial and civil development, a means to truer, 
purer civilization ; and that we pledge to the 
movement our earnest aud hearty support. 

Thus the Vigo County Society, only recently 
formed, is showing the best results. We bid 
them God speed. 


SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 





Ata meeting of the Multnomah County 
Woman Suffrage Association, held on the 15th 
of January, 1573, it was decided to call a mass | 
meeting of the friends of Woman Sullrage in | 
the State of Oregon and Territory of Washing- | 
ton, to be held in Portland on the 14th and | 
15th days and evenings of February, 1873. | 

CALL FOR A STATE CONVENTION. 
The object of this Convention is to organize a | 
State society, that there may be more united 
action and influence in tue work. Now is the | 
time for firm, persistent, energetic action, and | 
we earnestly urge the friends to make an ef- 
fort to be present, aud participate in the de- 
liberations. We wish to organize a perma- 
nent State Society, to meet once in each year; | 
aud we also urge the formation of auxiliary | 
County Societies, to meet whenever they may | 
choose. Eminent speakers and essayists from 
all parts of the State and Territory are expect- 
ed to be present, and take part in the debate. 

Delegates, or those willing to officiate as 
such, are requested to forward their signa- | 
tures at once to the New Northwest for attach- | 
ment to this call. 

H. M. SuaNauan, President. 

AJ. Duniway, Secretary. 

H. M. Williams, Bb. A. Owens, 

B.C. Duniway, G. W. Brown, 

H.C, Brown, J. Devore Johnson, 
E. Oakrhett, 0 BK. Gib-on, 

A. I. Gibson, DL. W. Williams, 

T. L. Eliot, Dr M. A. Thompson, 


M. Hendee, bu Henaee, 
C, A. Coburn, J.W. Peters, 








5S. Peters, J.T. Scott, 
W. T. Shanahan, Mrs. ©. P. Crandall, 
8. M. Keity, 


M Odeneal, 

P. ©. Sullivan, 
G. W. Lawson, 
E. Willisms, 
M. U. Brown, 
A. A. Manuing, 
5. J. Briggs, 
Ann M. diartin, 
M. Giltner, 

1. T, Maulsby, 
M.C. Cline, 
goon Magone, K. Scout, } 
M. iM. Lamvert, Mary Shane Smith. 


Mrs. A. J. Duniway, in a spirited editorial, | 
calling attention to this Convention, says: 

Our friends will see that quite an array of 
names has been added to our original list in 


T. W. Davenport, 

©. A. Keed, 

J. Llawkine, | 

Dr. M. lV’. dawtelle, | 

S. A. Johns, | 

bk. Laweon, | 
| 


' 
M. F. Cook, 
| 


Carey W. Johnson, 
H. L. MeCord, 

Y. P. Heury, 

bk. L. Mendenhall 
M. J, Bird, 


, of the muttitude. 


| the ground of her humanity. 


the call fora Woman Suffrage Convention, 
It is the intention of the Committee to spare 
neitber pains nor expense in their endeavor to 
make this meeting instructive, entertaining 
and attractive, A full programme of the pro- 
cvedings will be published as soon as it can be 
definitely arranged. 

In the meantime, we urge our friends, every- 
where, to take upon themselves the duty of 


| Committee of the Whole, and prepare songs, 


essays, speeches and poems, for the edification 
If you could realize the 
prodigious amount of mental and physical las 
bor that develves upon us as an individual, 
you would certainly need no persoual invita- 
tion to come to our aid in the ranks, and by 
your zea! in the tight procure your speedy pro- 
motion, 

We hope the friends of Woman Suffrage 


| will not await the formality of personal invi- 


tations, to attend and assist. Such invitations 
will be given, as far as practicable, but if any 
are overlooked, who are willing to work, re- 
member that if the editor of this paper had 
waited till somebody invited her to come out, 
before taking her stand for Human Rights, the 
public would not have known her yet. Re- 
member, friends, the demand now is for a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether. 

The Boston readers of this journal, will re- 
member that at our last May meeting, Mrs. 
Duniway gave a vivid description of the pro- 
cess by which she had become proprietor and 
editor of the New Northwest. First she earn- 
ed asewing machine. Then, by sewing, earn- 
ed her press and type. In the meanwhile she 
reared a houseful of boys, to print her paper, 
atthe head of which she is now a power in 
Oregon, We are glad to see she has just been 
the recipient of valuable gifts, from a donation 
party by her friends. 

The member of Congress elect, Hon, J. H. 
Mitchell, who was to start the next day for 
Washington, gave her a hundred dollar bill, 
suying that he had never said much about suf- 
frage, but when the time came to act, he 
should be found on the right side. We shall 
count on his help. 

Mrs. Duniway makes an excellent paper, 
which we always look for and value, among 
our exchanges. The freshness of the great 
Northwest is in it, and it always respects it- 
self, L. 8. 


| NEW YOEK WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


This society held a public meeting at Ro- 
henion Hail on the 12 of Feburary. The hall 
was completely filled by an intelligent audience 
before the time appointed for the meeting. At 
the opening of the exercises of the evening 
Mrs. Wiibour, President of the Society, an- 
nounced that Mis, Stanton, who was expccted 


to speak, was not present, owing to some con- | 


fusion in her engagements, but that the time 
would be occupied by the resident members of 


| the Society. 


Mrs. Wilbour then addressed the meeting 
upon the claim of women to participation in 
the civil and political affairs of the State on 
Dr. Fuller Walk- 
er followed, and reviewed the present condi- 
tion of this country and Europe, and inferred 
the necessity of a recognition of women in the 
government to protect the industries of wo- 
men, 

Mrs. Blake read Mr. Kingman’s letter upon 


| “Women Jurors in Wyoming,’ and made hum- 


orous remarks upon the estimates meu made 
of women, 

Dr. Uallock closed the meeting by en ear- 
nest and effective declaration, that the iife and 
perpetuity of our institutions depended upon 
giving to the better class of citizens a share of 
responsibility in our civil affairs. 

The audience evinced great interest through- 
out the’entire meeting, and left the hall linger- 
ingly at the close, 


———_—~ _ -— 


FULTON’S CONVERT. 


We congratulate the Rev. J. D. Fulton that 
his profound discourse at the State House last 
Only the conver- 
sion Was in the opposite direction to the one in- 
tended. 

The correspondent of the Boston Courier, 
who wrote only the week before, an article ridi- 
culing Woman Suffrage, went up to the anti- 
suffrage hearing intending to make a speech 
against the reform. But the arguments of Mr, 
Fulton and Mrs, Lane were too much for her. 
Like an overdose of arsenic, they turned her 
She narrates her sad experience as 


week has made u convert. 


stomach. 
follows : 

They had their anti-suffrage hearing in the 
Hail of Representatives on Thursday, ‘The at- 
tendance was thin and the proceedings thinner. 
You will correctly infer from this that I did not 
speak, as was expected. I satin readiness, had 
prepared and committed to memory an elabo- 
rate plea, and was in fit frame of mind to get 
it off effectively. But as luck would have it, 
some Baptist divine spoke for an hour or less 
against granting the ballot to woman, and he 
spoke to such purpose and to such length that 
1 became of a sudden a violent suffragist. I 
hear his remarks had similar effect upon others. 


| Of course, having changed my views, I could 


not conscientiously make my plea. 
‘Tue Woman in tHe GALieny. 


On the other hand, the hearing of the pre- 
vious week, in favor of Suffrage, is every where 
commended. The Fitehburg Sentinel says:— 

Legislative Hall was crowded to listen to the 
“Hearing before the Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage.” ‘The speakers were Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, James Freeman Clarke, H. B. 
Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Miss Eastman, Hulda 
B. Loud, and Edna D. Cheney. They repeat- 
ed the self-same story which is familiar to us all, 
showing in the clear light of truth the simple 
facts in connection with this question, urg- 
ing the immediate enfranchisement of those 


| till two in Convention work, 





who are taxed without representation, meeting | citizenship, in the matter of the foreign vote, 


boldly the responsibility which comes with the 
franchise, a declaring that from all these 
duties they should never shrink. 

The assemblage was large and very attentive. 
Many a jaunty French hat, with its fastidious 
owner, beside a common straw, showed that 
the question of equality before the law was 
taking root in the extremes of society, where 
the taxes are calic:i for and where the daily 
bread is earned. A distinguished foreigner 
said yesterday, “of course Massachusetts will 
take the first step in this matter.” We fervent- 
ly hope so, and shall be ready to bow in grati- 
tude before the men who dare be true to their 
convictions, and as we cannot doubt what those 
will be, we wait anxious, but with trustful 
hearts. * 


THE BAPTIST WOMEN. 


We have heard with pleasure of the great 
success which has thus far attended the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions of the Congregation- 
al Church, Their last annual meeting, the 
fourth, I believe, was beld in New Haven, last 
Autumn, They acknowledged the receipt, 
during the year, of about fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and stated “that these funds had been 
applied to the support of thirty-six missiona- 
ries, more than thirty Bible women, and a 
large number of pupils in various boarding 
schools.” Their organization has become very 
well known throughout the country, by reason 
of that troublesome little dog which disturbed 
the meeting of 1871. 

The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society is 
less widely known, not having had the valua- 
ble assistance of a canine member. This is, 
however, an eflicient organization, and al- 
though it is a short time since it was started, 
yet the work already accomplished is very en- 
couraging, and is a good omen of what the fu- 
ture may bring forth. The Woman’s Baptist 
Missionary Society was formed in Boston, by 
certain ladies of that vicinity, as an auxiliary 
of the Missionary Union of the Baptist Church. 
Branches were soon organized in various 
States, the number of which had increased to 
293, at theend of last month. They have sent 
four new missionaries to Burmah, a field in 
which the Baptists long ago acquired world 
wide reputation, by the joint labor of Man and 
Woman. They support five other ladies who 
had been missi ‘ o the forma- 

iety, Khia pe 
pon . wes LE § \ 
He President of~tttsAssociation is 
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indicates, women only are 4am 


ghip, a ferrwPtwo cents pe 
ar Lier Faj ort yém ber. 

: ; sh -gliwdSt any one 
can give, if contr y every lady member 
of the Baptist Chureh—the second denomina- 
tion in the country, numerically considered, if 
I mistake not—would soon overflow the mis- 
sionary coffers, and be of great service in fur- 
thering the spread of moral and religious in- 
struction. 

Soon after the organization of this society, 
in Boston, a similar enterprise was begun in 
Chicago. This Society of the West, as it is 
called, occupies a field including all the West- 
ern States and Territories, and has already 
about 175 auxiliary circles. The President is 
Mrs. Robert Harris, of Chicago. 
ciation has sent out a number of missionaries, 






















The two societies publish a paper at Boston, 
called the Helping Hard, which is issued in 
connection with the Macedonian. 

What wonderful changes have taken place 
within afew years, with regard to Woman’s 
position in the church! She used to be only 
a silent member; now she is an active, work- 
| ing, and, in many cases, an equal partner in 
the Gospel company. She presides in mission- 
ary meetings, she addresses mixed assemblies 
in the lecture rooms and chapels, she even 
preaches in many of the pulpits of the so-call- 
ed Orthodox denominations. Thou wast right, 
Galileo, for verily, the world moveth! 


usefulness, and thus enable her to perform the 
work which the Lord has &tted her to do, so 
that when he shall come, her talents may be 
found to have increased tenfold. 

M.S. WILSON. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 


Woman Suffrage has repeatedly been pro- 
nounced dead by its opponents. Every year 
it is killed repeatedly, and “finally disposed of ” 
in ever so many places, But no sooner is it 
fairly buried than it rises again, more hopeful 
and influential than ever, 

Just at present, it has broken out with a 
startling and unexampled force in conservative 
Pennsylvania. A private letter from a reli- 
able Philadelphia correspondent says : 

“We are absorbed every day from eleven 
The matter of 
Woman Sullrage has assumed proportions 
there, that astound its opponents and amaze 
its friends—debated for a week with able 





, speeches in its favor, by Messrs. Campbell, 


Broomall, Palmer, Wright, White, Horton, 
Temple and Howard, it was withdrawn to 
give way to a debate on the tax-qualification 
of voters in the proposed suffrage clause. 
flere again it has shown itself, brought for- 
| ward by the ‘opponents’ who are wise evuough 
to see that the tax-question leads directly to 
the mooted topic. And on the Fourteenth 





Amendment, with its specific statements of 


Let us welcome Woman to every field of 











| 
| 





This Asso- | 


and has accomplished much else that is good. | 





Mr. Mann,of Potter County, adroitly turned 
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| 


the thought of the Convention for a little space 
to ‘all persons’ of the Fourteenth article of | 


the Constitution. 

“It is like poor Mr. Dick in David Copper- 
field, this Constitutional Convention of Pa., 
they cannot keep King Charles out of the Je- 
morial 


“Foremost among the workers stands Miss | 


Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburg. Uer quiet, 
womanly method of persuasive talk with the 
members, the dignity no less than the ability 
of her arguments, place her (General UWind- 
man as a Pittsburg paper has called her) in a 


position of great vantage. Uer Philadelphia 


lent color 


| 


_—s 
— 


An Ohio judge has refn:e!l to confirm the 
appointment of a Miss Sibley as deputy by the 
clerk of the court, basing his decision upon 
this article of the Constitution: “No person 
shall be elected or eppcinted to any « ffice in 
this State unless he poseess the qualifications 
of an elector.’’ 

Some Democratic members «° the Indiana 
tment of the law 
prohibiting intermarrio.e of persons of differ- 


Legislature are urging ent: ree 


The Terre Haute Erp ee wisely 
the best 


can doin the matter i 


remarks that hing the Leg’+latare 
to repeal the statute, 
Intermariiage between diacks and whites is 


unnatural, but 


+xperk- 
ence has proved that the admixture of races 


unusual, perbaps it j 


co-workers deiight to nate her as first in the | has been more frequently aided than retarded 
good work, a:.d feel that the battle, now half | by such enactments.” 
won already, would have been harder by far | 


had she not been here.’’ 
Well done, brave friends in Pennsylvania! 


} 


Let the Puritans and the Quakers march side | 


by side in the great reformation. 


———_ 


COURAGE OF A WOMAN. 


| 


A brave action was performed, a short time | 


ago, by a Long Island woman. A boat con- 
taining two men capsized in Huntington Bay. 
One of the men, who could swim a little, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the boat, which was float- 
ing bottom upward, and got upon the keel; 
the other could not swim at all, but clung to a 
mass of ice scarcely buoyant enough to sus- 
tain his weight. The accident occurred di- 
rectly opposite a house in which there were 
three women and a little boy) ‘They all rush- 
ed to the beach, though not knowing how to 


} 


The question of amending the Constitation 
of Massachusetts, so as to du away with the 
reading and writing qualiications, bas been 
deciced in the negative. Messrs. J. B. Swith, 
Hammond, Laughiin, Cushing, Fitzgerald, 
Phillips, Hoyt, 5uule aud Cogswell, edvocat- 
ing the doing away with the qualifications, 
aud Messrs. Codman, Steadman, Bardwell, 
Fletcher, Fitz aud Wilson, opposing the abol- 
ishing of the qualification. Tue resulve was 
refused a third reading by 120 nays to 5 yeas. 

The Newark police deserve credit fur their 
thorough style of eradicating the brothels of 
thatecity. In adescent upon twonuted houses 
last Saturday night, forty-six persuus were 
arrested aud lucked up, the larger portion of 
whom were wen and boys. Other cities make 
practice of letting tlie patrous of these houses 


| of vice—the prime vileuders—depart without 


aid the man, who evidently was rapidly be- | 


coming exhausted. Then one of them, a Miss 
Corklin, determined to make an effort to save 
him, and waded out into the bay. She cleared 
the ice from her path with her hands, but 
when within a few teet of the man, only her 
head was above water. With great heroism 
she plunged into the deep water, and with a 
few strokes reached the benumbed and almost 
drowning man. He was still sensible, and 
faithfully obeyed the instruction given him 
She had warned him 
against seizing hold of herin such a manner 
as to impede her motions ; 


by the brave woman. 


so when she reach 


‘ed him he placed his hands on her shoulders, 


andin a few seconds, thanks to her good swim- 
ming, both stood neck deep in the ice-cold 
When 


fainted 


water, and began wading shorewarid. 


Miss Conkiin reached the shore she 


molestation, punishing only the poor girls. 
The method adopted vy Chief ltugers is the 


most effective, and will result in breaking up 


| every place in the city, if kept up. 


Mrs. Hf. M. Barnard, Washington D. C, 
has issued a special number of the Woman's 
Cumpaiga “in order w give the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage the full proceedings of the Wo- 
man Suflrage Convention lately held in that 
city.” She adus, “we have done this at a 
considerable expense aud without sufficient 
mouey on hand to pay forit. Letevery friend 
into Whose hard it ‘alls send us something to 
help pay for it’ Dr. Mary Walker writes us 


complaining bitterly that in this “full rep ort,” 


| her speech, which occupied forty-tive micuies, 


| held a meeting on the loth in t., at 


away, and was carried to the house by her | 


relatives. She did not recover from the effects 
of her exertions for two or three days. 
companion of the rescued man, who had clung 
to the keel of the boat, was safely brought 


ashore after other help was summoned. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 

A girls’ school fur type-setting has been 
opened in Vienna. 

Two women were present and voted at a 
meeting of bank stockholders in South Kings- 
town, R. L., recently. 

The Woman’s Club, of Orange, N. J., bas 
petitioned the Common Council against the 
sale of liquor upon the Sabbath. 

The Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
tion has discussed Woman Sutlrage for one en- 
tire week, and the end is not yet. 

Miss Lizzie Rogers, of Williamsport, Penn., 
is said to be the best female book kesper in 
the United States Treasury, at Washington. 

The Boston ‘Times protests against the em 
ployment of female teachers in the public 
schools in Massachusetts, except in the pri- 
mary schools, 


The | 


is entirely omitted. 

A number of prominent ladies of St. Louis 
which a 
memorial was adopted asking tae city council 
to repeal all social evil laws now ia force and 
expunge any provision relating thereto which 
may be contained in the new city charter now 
under consideration. Mrs. Cucier of Llinvis, 
several ladies of this city, and Rev. Mr. Fen 
ton made speeches, setting forth the effect of 
the law in existence, urgiog the women in the 
city to band together aud use their best exer- 
tions to have it repealed. Committees were 
appoluted to procure siguatures lo the menmo- 
rial. 

The ladies of Maine, who made such gen- 
erous offers ty the Industrial Schvuol for girls, 
as to induce its truitees to locate the iustitu- 
Mrs. & Mrs. 
Mrs. Flagg offered her elegant fain- 


tion at Lallowell, are 
Dummer. 
ily mansion, with iis furuiture, to be sold for 
the use of the school, and to add thereto the 
sum of $1000—inaking a cash total of about 
$10,000. Mrs. Dummer offered a tine site, 
upon which is a dwe'ling house, aud compris- 


iagy aud 


ing abont tea acres, Valued by the committee 
at about $5000. This site is one of the most 
eligible on the Kennebee, commanding from 


its elevated position views of Gardiner and 


) Augusta. 


| 
In the Legislature of Maine, the majority and | 


minority reports of the Judiciary Committee, 
against and for Woman Sulfrage, have been 
peerveatcd and orcered to be pritted. 

"The Maine papers, almvosi without ‘excep 
tion as far as _ we have seer, Neve done them- 
selves great crévit by their vee’ feu and bon 
orable treatment of the late Woman Sullrage 
Convention, and of the siitject of suffrage. 

Five bright, beautiful’ little girl 
brighten the legislative halls of Kansas, while 


pages 


| Something in this style: 


A gentleman in Maine, in view of the ap 
proaching caving inof the rights of man and 
the elevation of the rights of women, suggests 
that the will be phrased 
“Died, in the thirty- 


coming obituary 


| fifth year of his age, John Smith, husband of 


the Hon. Jane Smith, at her residence, in 
Franklin. Mr, Smith was a meek and quiet 


| husband, beloved for the graces of a cultivated 


nature. He excelled in the domestic virtues. 


wAs a cook he was surpassed by few; as a 


| nurse he was equaled by uone. 


the winor ollices of both houses have, for tive | 


or six years, been principally filled by women, 
who have uniformly given complete saustac- 
tion. 

The ladies of St. Louis have memorialized 


The point of 
if it have any, would seem 


which “sarcasm’ 
to be that Nature has desigued the women of 
Maine exclusively for cooks and nurses, and 


| that the cardinal merit of a wife is to be “meek 


the City Council for a repeal of all social evil | 
laws now in force, and to expunge any pro- | 


vision relating thereto, which may be contain 
ed in the uew city charter now under con- 
sideration. 


Mrs. Clara Neyman lately delivered a lee- 


| provinces. 


ture on “Germans, and their task in Ameri- | 


cea,” at Liederkrauz Hall, East Fourth Street, 


to a large audience of the most cultivated | 


Germans of New York, The lecture is re- 
ceptable, 

Miss Ilulda LB. Loud of E. Abington, gave a 
brief opening address at Botliu’s Bower, on 
Wednesday eve, Feb. 1th, on Woman Suf- 
frage. She was followed by Mr. Burke, who 
spoke in a very genial manner in opposi 
tion, ‘The discussion became general, aud 
was laid over one week, when it will be re- 
newed. Miss Loud is expected to open the 
discussion next Wednesday evening, Feb. 26. 


and quiet. 

In Italy there is complaint that the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, are so indif- 
ferent to ihe interests of the country, that they 
Heglect to attend to the affairs of their own 
This indifference to the welfare of 
their constituents is one of the defects in the 
working of Parliamentary goverumentiu Ltaly. 
The administration of atfairs is impeded by this 
inditference of the Deputies, who are never in 


! . . 
| their seats when wanted, and are said to have 
ported as being exceedingly pleasant and ae- | 


as many excuses for non-attendance as the 
The cause of this state. 
of things is said to be largely due to the elee- 
tors, who not only select poor representatives, 
but omit to exercise their right of suffrage. 
Not long ago, at Turin, in a district contain- 
ing two thousand voters, ouly five hundred 
went to the polls. According to the oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage, the men of Ltaly 
ought to be disfranchised because three out of 
four “do not want to vote,” 


guerts in the parable, 
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A True Story 

One night. after tea, Master Johnnie and Sce 
Sat down at the table their problems to do 
Their ta-k was in Euclid, and just about where 
The circle they wished inscribe in a square. 
Both eager becan the two lines to draw ; 
And when the whole thing little Sue thought she saw, 
*My string’s in a knot!"’ baby cries with a shout; 
*-Quick, Susie, my darling, help clear his snarls out,” 
Said the mother’s kind voice; so what could she do. 
Bat leave mathematics, and cope with the shoe. 

One moment, no more! Then, back to her book, 
O’er the points once gained, again must she look 
Meantime, unmolested, her dear brother John, 

The first problem finished, to the next plodded on. 
Quick as flash Susie worked; the circle inseribed ; 
And scarcely the new proposition had tried, 

When again spoke the mother: “It comes to my mind 
That Johnnie's blue coat wants a button behind. 

“He can't go to school withoug it, you know: 

Come, Susie, my dear, please let the books go! 

«Twill take but a second, with fingers so nimble ; 


Then jump up, my child, get your scissors and thimble. * 


“There, that’s a bright girl! and now run along! 
But first, be quite sure you fasten it strong.” 

This one she made fast; but, alas! for the thread 
Just lost in her book, it had slipped from her head. 
Again she reviewed, worked rapid and well, 
Though oft called away: indeed, I can't tell 

The number of times that this sister Sue 

Was summoned by all, ‘little nothings” to do. 
While. uninterrupted, Johnnie sat, feeling sad 

That a sister so careless of study he had. 

Till, his lessons all learned, he sprang from the table, 
With an air that savored of—‘‘We boys are able.”’ 
Now the house being still, and the hour being late, 
Susie studies, contented that such is her fate. 
When the door opens quick, her father steps in. 
‘sow could I let Susie these branches begin! 
“John’s work is accomplished, and he gone to bed; 
But you can’t give a girl a boy's clearer head!" 

Sue heard the remark, and sbe thought a reply, 
Bat couldn't quite make it. and good reason why. 
She thought ifshe queried why John didn’t stay, 
Aud sew on the buttons burst off io his play, 

Ur why baby’s tangles ‘he: ouldn’t clear out, 

Or help, now and then, in the running about— 

In short, if she said all the things she could say, 
Woman's rights there would be, if no other, to pay. 
But, next day, at school, at the head of her class— 
Ahead of each boy, and ahead of each lass— 


Up stood little Suc, and ber points proved as clear, 


Asthough she had studied for many a year. 
Both shoulders Johnnie surugged, and said witha 
grin: 


“Yet girls are no students: they glance, and take in 
The whole of a theme, ere the ‘great minds’ begin.” 
Maras. Avax. 

— ae 


COURAGE. 


Beeause I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with blindivg ‘ears, but look beyond 
Its tumults and its strifes; 
Because I lift my head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines, and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every rain-drop kissed 
That God's love doth bestow; 
Think you I find no bitterness at all? 
No burdens to be borue, like Christian's pack ? 
Think you there are no realy tears to tall, 
Because I keep them back? 
Why should I hug life’s ill with cold reserve, 
To curse myself andall who love me? Nay! 
A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 
And so, in each of these rebellious tears 
Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow shine; 
Grateful I take his slightest gifts, no fears, 
Nor any doubts are mine. 
Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year; 


Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last ! 
: | fading weakly down the sky, there always 


| came her mother’s answer, 
| little woman! don’t ery!” 
And so, as I said, the sultry weather crept | 


Will sound his voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 
I must be glad and grateful to the end; 

I grudge you not your cold and darkness—me 
The powers of light befriend. 





OUR LITTLE WOMAN, 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
Conclusion. 


my ‘“‘chance”; if she meant the Shakespeare 
Club, and the concerts, and my spending- 
money, and my afiernoons, and my mother, 
and other things that Lois must go without. 
| But I did not ask. 


Aunt MeQuentin, solemnly 
it all! 
it bless her all the days of her life. 
been a good girl to us. 
Hannah; and chances don’t come to every- 
body.” 


| town some pearl and some rose-colored heath- 


er, with a spray of moss (it only cost me fifteen 
cents. and I should Lave spert that on taffy, 
and thought nothing about it), I happened 


| into the sick-room suddenly, and found Lois 


laughing. 

“I've been calling her all the Scotch names 
I can think of,” said her mother, patting her 
cheek two or three soft times. “I began with 
the heather, and used up all the flowers, and 
i was just beginuing with the birds, when you 
came in.” 

“Let me hear them,” said I So she said 
them over in the ringing, rugged Scotch that 
she and Lois talked when they were by them- 
selves so much. 
er,” said I. And they did. ButTI liked “Lit- 
tle Woman” better, after all. 

“How different it must be!’ 
Alice one day, speaking without explaining, as 
I always do. 

“What must? the linen?” said Mary Alice; 
for we had been comparing Holbrooke’s and | 
Hovey’s cuffs. 

“No, the way Lois McQueutin has lived, 
from our life, yours and mine.” 
Mary Alice said, ‘*Yes, poor thing!’’ and 
she felt so sorry for her! But I went thinking | 
on. I wondered what it would be like, to | 
work for a living, and to live away from one’s 
mother, and to wear short hair, and never to 


have taken music-lessons, and never go to con- | 
certs, nor to have a pattern from Demorests’ 
and not to buy candy or to read novels, nor to 
dress in the afternoon. 
Shakespeare Club. 


nor to belong to a 
Aud when I looked into 
Lois’s face, and at her brown, hard hands 
(they were brown and hard, and had not a 
ring upon them), and at her plain alpaca 


dresses, and back into her face again, I won- 
dered why I had a feeling of respect towards 
her, as if she had been a person very much 
older than IL. 


**My dear,’’ said Aunt MeQuentin to me 


one night, when Lois and [ were there to- 
gether, “if you hadu’t been so good to us 
dear, I should have regretted sometimes, when 
I looked at you, that my girl could not have 
had your chance.” 


» my 


“IT don’t want her chance,” spoke up Lois, 


quickly. 


“Nor I wouldn’t take it from her,” said | 


“May she keep | 
May she use it and bless it, and may 
She’s 
But it is a chance, 


I wondered exactly what she meant by ' 


“I wish I had something to leave the girls, 


| Lois!” said she, smiling after that at Lois. | 
“But I’ve got nothing to leave to anybody. 


I’ve got nothiug to leave to my little woman 


but my dear love; and I've got nothing to 
| leave to the girls but my little woman !’’ 


Once in a great, great while, it seemed as if. 


it would kill Lois to know that she could not 
| keep her mother in this live world, and that | 


her liveface and her live voice were dying out 


| before her, like a fire that no one could build 
She leaped | 
and sprang across the room and crept into her | 


up. This was one of these times. 


mother’s arms, and wrung and wrung her 


| hands and cried, but only choked in that way 
| of hers, and never shed a tear. 
| said was what she said before,— 


And sweet and still as Summer’s sunset 


—“Little woman! 


away, and the sweet September cool came on, 


__ and it came even to Lois at last, though last of | 
, all, to see that aM would ‘be over whén .the 
; leaves curleé in our gatden,- and’ when the 
| heather shrark, and drocped in the vases at 
| the window with the touca of the early frosts. day, or when my head aches reading stories, 
She would have the granting of her gentle | it seems to me as if I were living more like a 
| wish. She would’ ‘die before the flowers did.’ | 


Sometimes Lois was bright and merry, to | | But to Lois aud te a'l of us there came, one 
make her mother laugh, puor thing! Some- | pleasant night, a surprise. 


times we found them frolicking together like | 


two children. That was apt to be when some- 
body bad sent flowers in, and they stood upon 
the bureau by the bed. 





A flower made Aunt | she ever taught me, over and over. 


“She’s been talking Scotch to me,” said | 


Lois, coming down at tea-time. “Father's 
Scotch, all she can remember; all the words 
I wish 


McQuentin feel as most people feel in sunshine, | You would come up and see her. She seems 


I know she would rather have seen a flower at 
any time than anything else in the world but 
Lois. 

“J should like,’’ she sometimes said, “if it 
pleased the Lord, to die befure the flowers do. 
It isso much warmer to think of! I should 
have liked best to be buried in May, if it had 
been my place to choose.”’ 

This made me think of something I had 
read in an old book of mother’s, that I take up 
on Sundays wheu I can’t find anything else. 
It went like this,—and it seems to me that it 
goes like a bit of music; I think I could set it 
to scraps of Mozart, that you could pick up in 
a sonata at any time. 

“All her excellences stand in her so silently, 
as if they had stolen upon her without her 
knowledge. ... And all her care is that she 
may die in the spring-time, to have a store of 
flowers stuck upon her witding-sheet.” 

One day, when I had brought her in from 


| 





bright, and wants a cup of tea.’’ 
Mother took the tea, and we all went up. 
Aunt McQuentin was sitting back against the 


pillows; her eyes were bright, and she smiled | 


at seeing us comein. She began again at once 
to talk in “Father’s Scotch,’’ smiling all the 
while. 

“I dinna ken how it cam’ aboot, Robin,” so 
she said, looking straight at Lois. “I didna 
think ye would ha’ let me dee o’ my tumor 
without a hame to my name in a’ the warld. 
I'm richt well the nicht, and glad to see ye, 
Robin. I’ve greeted sair for ye the while. 
The girl is a sonsie lassie, and speein’ up ta’ 
to look like ye, my lad. Sbe’s my little woman, 
Robin, my little woman,—there, there! mith- 
er’s little woman, never mind!” 

Lois had risen very pale. 

“She does not know what she’s saying! 
Aunt Colby, if my mother is going to die, I 
should like to be with her all alone.” 


“They sound like the heath- | 


said I to Mary | 


And all she | 
“*O mother !” | 


“I guess she won't die, my dear, to-night,” 
said mother, doubtfully; “but I'll step across, 
into my room, and you can call me if you 
wantme. W_ that do?’’ 

“That will do,” said Lois. She said it in 
the same voice in which she said “Very well” 
to me the day I went iu and met ber at the 
hospital. 

So mother and Mary Alice and I went over 
into mother’s room and sat down. It could 
not have been fifteen minutes before Lois 
came in. 

“Well, my dear,’’ said mother, jumping anx- 
iously up, “can Ido anything now? How is 
she, dear ?”’ 

Lois stood still and looked about the room; 
she seemed to see nothing; she seemed to hear 
nothing; she passed her hand to and fro 
across her eyes. 

Mother ran in. Mary Alice screamed, and 
hid her face. I tried to take Lois in my arms. 
Before mother came back and told us, it had 
seemed to me as if Aunt McQuentin had been 


| dead a year. 


*-O Lois,” said I, ‘why don’t you cry?” 
CHAPTER IV. 
‘little woman’ 


“But you're our now!” I 


said to Lois a week after the funeral, when she | 


and I were alone up stairs, folding away her 
mother’s things; though, in truth, I was only 
there to kiss her and cry over her a little; she 
would not let me touch anything myself. 

For Lois had said “Lynn!” that morning; 
and I shouldn’t have believed that I could feel 
so badly to have her go away from our house. 
Besides, it seemed to me the natural and ro- 
mantic and pleasant way that she should stay 
with us; I never read a storyin all my life 
about an orphan cousin, who did not stay with 
her relations after her mother died. And then, 
we had all grown so fond of Lois. 

“It would be pleasant,’’ said Lois, without 
any fuss or “thank you's!’ “but a girl who 
earns her own livivg, can’t always do pleasant 
things. I must go back to Lynn, to earn 
some money. Why, Hannah, I’ve but one 


That was al! till this very week on which I ) 
am writing; this very last Monday morning, at 
twelve o clock. 

I heard the door-bell, but was busy quilling 
poplin, for the bottom of my cashmere skirt 
and thought it was the carrier, and thought 
no more about it till Leis MeQuentin walked 
right into my arms. 

She was dressed in a black empress-eloth, and 
had on a pretty black hat, and some kid gloves, 
—mended, but they did very well. For ail her 
upper-skirt was just hemmed, she looked very 
nicely—very; I wouldn’t have minded even | 
taking her to a Symphony Concert, just as 
she was. 

Of course, I saw and thought all this, before 
I had kissed her twice. She could stay till 
night, she said; must go back in the last train; 
but she wanted to go out and see how the | 
heather looked; and then she bad something 
to tell us, and she thought she might as well 
come on and tell it herself. 

Now I thought in a minute, “Engaged! 
She’s engaged—to some Lynn fellow; and 
has come to tell us.” And I wondered why I | 
had never thought of such a thing about Lois 
before; but I never had; it had never occurr- 
ed to me that she could be engaged. 

“I’ve about made up my mind what to earn 
my living for,” said Lois, smiting. And I 
thought, “She wants to buy her wedding-dress | 
and parlor furniture, like any other girl ;” but | 
I only said, “What is it ?’’ smiling, to see her 
smile. 

“I’m going to be a doctor,” said Lois, quiet- | 
ly taking off her hat, and sitting down beside 
me. 

“A Doctor?” 

“A doctor.” 

I dropped all my quilling, and sat with my 


' mouth open, looking at her. 


dress left in the world,—this brown alpaca; 


and my boots are worn out, and my under- 
clothes are almost gone.” 

“But mother would lend you things,” said 
I, vaguely, “and you could earn your own liv- 


ing in Cambridge, as well as in Lynn.” A | 


grave smile settled on Lois’s pvor, little, worn, 
white face. 

“But, Hannah, I m ashop girl; I’ve learned 
my trade; I can’t make so much money at any 
thing else, and I don’t wantto. You wouldn't 


want a real shop-girl, really going about her | 


| business, for a cousin, here at Cambridge, for 
_ the rest of your life; you know that as well as 
'I do. 


Besides, there’s no use talking. I’m 
going back to Lynn.” 


“What are you going to do,” asked I, “when | 


| you’ve got your dresses and your shoes ?” 


Now Lois had been talking to mother that 
very day, about earning and saving, and pay- 
ing for her board and her mother’s at our 


house, for all the time that Aunt McQuentin | 


had been sick. 

“I could do it,” said Lois, ‘“‘in a little while.” 
And I’ve no doubt she could and would. But 
mother had set her foot down about that. 
Lois was disappointed; I really think she 

| would have been happier to have had it so. 
“I’ve always had something to earn for,” 

she said, drearily. “I don’t know what it will 

be like, to go back to Lynn, with nothing to 

| earn for. I must find something, I suppose.’’ 
Now all this sounded very straugely to me, 

and gave me maby strange thoughts. 

“Lois,” said I, “what would you do, if you 

| didn’t have to earn your own living ?” 

“Earn it!’ said Lois, promptly. 

“But why ?” said I. 


“I don’t know why,” said Lois; “‘because I | 


| shouldn’t know how to do any other way, I | 


suppose. If I lived as you do, Hannah Colby, 
I should choke.” 

“Lois,” said I, ‘to tell the honest truth, I 
do sometimes myself; sometimes on a rainy 


most twenty years old,” 
“TI don’t wonder,” said Lois,in her blunt 
fashion, “I think you are. I always thought 


| ” 


80. 
‘But then,” said I, “I don’t want to earn 


in the world.” 
“Very well,” said Lois, in that way she had, 


my own living, for all that; not the least bit | 


| end of my days! 


baby than like a young woman nineteen—al- | 


as if there were nothing more to say about it; | 


| and indeed there was not. 


| how. 

So Lois packed her little trunk, and pressed | shall go in on Saturdays, too. I can get work were great and noble behind it, Lois. And 
a piece of heather that was left drying on the | of my overseer anytime.” | 
bureau in her mother’s room, and one night | 
she went off to her mother's grave alone, and | 
the next day she took the noon train to Lynn, slightly smiling. 


“Well,” said Lois, “what's the matter ?’’ 

“Why, nothing’s the matter; but—a doctor! 
Why, Lois, you baven’t any education !” 

“I can get it,’’ said Lois, shutting her thin 
lips. 

‘Nor any money!" 

“I can earn it,”’ said Lois, with her lips shut 
quite out of shape. 

“Nor any home!” 

“T can board,” said Lois. 

“And you're twenty-three years old.”’ 


“I can work the harder to make up,*’ said 


| Lois. 


“And nobody believes in women doctors !” 

“Somebody must be made to,’’ said Lois. 

“And they have to starve, and takein wash- 
ing and sewing and all that, to get along.”’ 

“Not exactly,” said Lois; ‘‘there was a wo- 
man doctor, who made ten thousand dollars 
out of her practice, in New York, last year; 
and one somewhere in New Jersey, who thinks 
nothing of seventeen.” 

“But you'll never make ten thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“No,” said Lois, “I never shall; but I shal 
make a living, I guess.”’ 

“But you'll have to begin—why, you’ll have | 
to begin—” 

“T shall have to begin at a high school,’’ said 
Lois, promptly. “In fact, I’ve begun.” 

“Begun!” 

“I entered this term. I studied evenings, 
after I came home from the shop, all last year; 
I saved up enough to pay my board this term, | 
and passed the examination, and got into the 
middie class. It will take me a year more, if 
I can go straight through.” 

“And then you will have to go to a medical | 
school !” 

“Yes, and then I shall hope to go to a med- | 
ical college!” 

“How long will that take?” 

“Three years,” said Lois, composedly. 

“Three years! Can’t you get off with less?” | 

“T won’t be a quack!” said Lois, not so com- 
posedly. “I will have an honest and honora- 
ble diploma, or I’ll stay in Lynn till I die! I'll 
know what I know, or I won’t know anything! 
I'll be as fit as other doctors, to take people’s 
lives in my hands, or I’ll make shoes to the 
Of course, I can’t make a 
scientific celebrity of myself with my educa- 
tion, but I'll make a good, plain, trustworthy 
doctor; and if I don’t know as much as some 
medical students I saw coming in on the | 
horse car, to-day,— Harvard fellows, with eye- | 
glasses and such eyes!—why, I’m mistaken, | 
that’s all.” 

“What are you going to live on for three | 
| years—for four years to come ?”’ 

“Shoes!” said Lois, shortly, “and my wits, 
perhaps, and pluck. I'll get through some- 
I shall go into the shop vacations. I 


“But you'll die, to work so hard!” 
“You can’t kill me very easily,’ said Lois, | 
“I’m half Scotch. Scotch | 


, sat and looked at them, 


| ful face,— 


“About twelve; sometimes a little more.’’ 

I counted it over fast, to myself; twelve 
week’s vacation, and fifty-two Saturdays—al 
lowing for no sickness, no doctor's bills, no 
traveling— 

“Lois MeQuentin!’ 


said I, “do you think 


| you can dress, and live, and pay for your books 


and tuition, and nobody knows what not, on 
forty-two dollars a year, after you've paid your 
board?” 

“lean try,” said Lois, laughing. “I’ve set 
my beart on it ‘I'll begin, and see what 
comes. My mother used to say, ‘I'll make a 
spoon, or spoil the horn,’ and I will!” 


I brushed away all my poplin quilling,—it 
seemed so foolish to me, lying round while 
Lois was talking,—and I put my elbows on my 
knees, and my chin into my hands, and looked 
into Lois McQuentin’s face, long and steadily. 

Lois isn’t handsome, She was pale and thin 
that day. She was sad and worn. Her hair 
was short. Herlips were thin. Her hands were 
brown. But she had a grand look tome; and 
her great pale-blue Scotch eyes, looking back 
into mine, were so brave and bright! They 
made me think of watch-fires burning on a 
windy night. 

“Hannah Colby!” said I to myself, while I 
“you don’t amount to 
much!” 

“Lois,” said I aloud, “what made you think 
of this, and decide upon it, and take it so to 
, heart? If you want to get out of the shoe- 
' shop, you might do a dozen easier things than 
study medicine.” 

“I heard my mother say one day,” she an- 
swered in a low and earnest voice, “that there 
ought to have been women doctors at that hos- 
pital. And she said,” added Lois, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ ‘Little woman! I wish I could 
have given you Hannah Colby’s chance.’ 
‘What for, mother ?’ said I, ‘to make a doctor 
of me?’ ‘I should like that,’ said mother. 
But she never said such a thingagain. I neve 
er thought of it myself, till 1 found it was so 
different— without mother.” 

“There's another thing,” said I. 
mother used to call you—”’ 

“Well!” said Lois sharply. 

“Why. it seems so—so strorg-minded, and 
all that,’’ said I. “It doesn’t seem to me, 
somehow, like anybody’s ‘little woman’; ours, 
or—hers.”” 

“Hannah Colby,” said Lois, “don’t you sup- 
pose I’ve thought of that? And don’t you sup- 
pose that I know, and my mother knows, and 
you ought to know, thatif it means anything 
to be a ‘little woman,’—I don’t care whose,— 


“Your 


_ it means to be the most, and the best, and the 


noblest, and the most needed thing that you 
can get or make the chance to be? If there’s 
a better or greater or nobler thing for a wo- 
man to do in this year 1872, than the thing I 
am going to do, I should like to seeit! That’s 
what J think. And I’m notafraid,” said Lois, 
with a light all through and over her thought- 
“I’m not afraid of not being my 
mother’s little woman!” 

“Not if you cut off people’s legs and arms ?”’ 
I laughed; but I felt like crying, I’m sure I 
couldn’t have told why. 

“Not if I cut off a museum full of legs and 
arms!” said Lois, laughing back. “Why Han- 
nah! what is the matter with you ?” 

I brushed away the tears, for I did not know 
how to tell her how I honored and loved and 
envied her, and how [ felt about the poplin 


) quilling, and my easy, silly, good-for-nothing, 


restless life; how I knew that I never, never 
could du what she is doing; and how I knew 
that I should never, never be contented with 
what I am doing, and what a difference there 


| was, and how it puzzled me. 


“Then there’s Mary Alice,” said I. “She 
doesn’t even bother about the difference. She 


| quille, and I quill; but I don’t feel as if the 


world were made to quill in,—since I knew 
you, Lois,—and she does. Then there’s Tom. 


| They’re engaged, I suppose, and so happy!” 


“Mary Alice engaged!” said Lois. 

I tried to tell her what I had never told any- 
body in my life before—how I thought some- 
times that I liked Tom myself, and how it 
made me feel. But I couldn’tsay how it made 
me fee], not even to Lois. 

“But I sha’n’t marry, at any rate,” I said. 
“I shall never marry, Lois; I’m nineteen, you 
see; I’m old enough to know. If I mustn’t 
| love Tom, I won’t love anybody. And that 
makes a part of the difference about the quil- 
| ling, and the other things that trouble me. 
But I don’t want to earn my living, either; 
and how couldI ifI did? And that wouldn’t 
make me great and noble, and so on, unless [ 


so goes my ‘chance,’ that your mother used to 
tal: about! It’s too late for it, I think.’’ Lois 
smiled, and kissed me in her dear and scanty 
way, but made me feel as she always made me 


and Patty swept out her room, and Tom came | people never die. My father never would have | feel, as if she were so much older than I. 
in to see when we would have the Club, and | died, if he hadn’t been drowned. Besides, I 


everything ran on and closed up about the gap can teach school when I know enough. 


If, 


“If you were nineteen hundred instead of 
nineteen,” said Lois, “it wouldn’t be too late. 


that she left, as if she had never been there at | worse comes to worst, I can insure my life, and | It is never too late for the kind of chance that 


all. 


ters, saying that she was well and at work, and 
that she always remembered our faces; and 





and that was about all. 


Every few weeks she wrote to mother; ev- | 
ery few months tome; short little pleasant let- | said I. 


| 


borrow. Other people do.’’ 
“It’s very dreadful to run in debt, I think,” 


“Not so dreadful as it is not to, sometimes. 
But maybe I sha’n’t come to that. I don’t | 


did the ivy that she sent root out on the | mean to.” 
grave? and did the heatherlive? and her love | 
to the girls, and how was Patty’s toothache? | 


“How much do you pay for board?” asked I. 
“Four dollars a week.’’ | 
“And how much do you earn at the shop?” | 


| mother meant. 


But run and call your mother 
now, and Mary Alice, for I must hurry, or I 
shall lose my train.” 

And so that was the-end of that. 

Now that I have written it out, I see how 
plain and right-along and broken off it all is; 


| and I wish with all my beart that I could see 


half a dozen years ahead, to finish this true 
story of my cousin Lois. 
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WHO SPOILS THE CHILD! 

“J declare! I'm fi ed with righteous indig- 
pation,” exclaimed my good little neighbor, 
Bessie Grey, as she burst into my sitting-room 
the other morning. 

“My dear, what is the matter?” 

“Well, you may call it a little thing, but lsee 
trouble abead, and so I feel as if I must tell 
you, and seeif you can help me; if I didn’t 
know that you thought a great deal of my 
Fred, I wouldn’t say a word, but you know, as | 
well as I, that he isn’t perfection,any more than | 
the rest of us, and he does try me dreadfully.” 

And after gasping a little to recover breath, 
she went on: 

“You know what a determined little thing 
my Bessie is? She’s a dear good child, but has 
a great deal of will and persistency, and for 
that reason, needs careful training and great 
consistency on my part. Well, I try hard to do 
my duty, punishing just as little as may be; 
but it is impossible to get along smoothly al- 
ways, and when I’ve talked and talked, and it 
does no good, I’m obliged to punish, as she’s too | 
young to reason with; now for the trouble: 

“After an unusually trying day, I have been 
in the habit of telling Fred her misdemeanors, 
and expecting him to show her at night how 
wrong she has done in not minding me. But, 
dear! dear! all he said at first was, (right before 
the child, only think,) 

‘Oh, well! she’s too young to know about 
right and wrong.’ 

“And then Miss Bessie, looking at me with 
a triumphant expression, would begin a game 
of romps with her father, which never ended 
until she went to bed, Now this was too ag- 
gravating, especially when, after talking to 
him in private, and expecting him to do differ- 
ently, he gave me the same answer or an equiv- 
alent. You, of course, know nothing of the 
provocation to be disagreeable under such cir- 
cumstances, because your husband has a great 
deal of common-sense in such matters; I’ve 
heard him talk about training children.’ 

Had she? indeed! I winced, and only hoped 
that he would put in practice some of his good 
ideas right away. 

‘But, really, I’ve been fairly cross of an 
evening, when a few words from him to Bes- 
sie, would have done so much good. Shesays 
to me now, when I punish her: 

‘**My papa will be home soon,’ or ‘I’ll tell 
my papa!’ you don’t know how aggravating 
that is,”’ (didn’t 1?) ‘‘the child looks upon me 
as an avenger, thinks all the love is upon her 
father’s part, when God knows I love my little 
girl. Fred seems to think she can do no 
wrong, but I know better, and wish that he 
could be at home for a day or two, with the 
house to keep in running order, and that little 
witch and the baby to attend to. He would 
find that there is considerable of the earthy 
mixed with her. The most I can get from 
him is: ‘Why! Bessie, did you do that?’ fol- 
lowed by an expression of endearment, and 
another game of romps. I know it seems too 
bad, when he comes home tired, to tease him, | 
but I see no other way to do. He must help | 
me a little with her. She wears me so through 
the day, that I’m in no fit state to punish her 
or talk to her. She is strong and healthy, and 
looks with a kind of childish contempt upon 
my weariness. Her father, tired though he 
be, has just come from the fresh air, and has a 
stock of reserved strength ready to give to her. 
She therefore looks upon him with admiration. 

“And now I want you totell me what todo; | 
you seem to get along admirably with your lit- | 
tle one, and your husband takes such a com- 
mon sense view of the subject.” 

Why couldn’t she let my husbandalone? I 
was dreadfully afraid that she would question 
me explicitly about his method, and 1 wasn’t 
quite prepared to tell. | 

Whether my little neighbor would have 
dragged the unwilling truth from me that my | 
husband resembled hers only too strongly, in | 
the training of the little one, I do not know, 
for at this moment the sight of her Bessie, | 
with her mother’s best shawl trailing behind | 
her, was enough to send her away in very | 
quick time with the words, “I will be back | 
this afternoon.” 

Maybe Mrs. Grey required too much of her | 
husband ; she may have run to him unnecessa- 
rily with every petty offense committed by the 
young autocrat of their home. I think it may 
be so at times, for the little woman has many | 
duties, what with her housework, and the 
care of a delicate baby. Her husband is a sin- 
gularly affectionate man, and having once, 
upon an extraordinary occasion, spoken harsh- | 
ly to the little one (he was at home, sick, and 
had volunteered to take care of her, but had 
been driven, as he said, “almost distracted,”) 
her grieved look haunted him so long, that he | 
took very good care never after to incur a like 
penalty. 

Now, he is not the only kind, good man who 
unwillingly strews thorns in his wife’s path, in 
like manner. Itis not excessive love to the 
child that causes his weakness, but simply sel- 
fishness, a desire to save himself pain which 
he likes to avoid, and which a true mother has 
to conquer for the sake of the child. I hoped 
my neighbor wouldn’t come back. For I’m 
afraid that I couldn’t help her with my per- 
sonal experience, unless, indeed, it might be a 
consolation to her to know that she was only 
one of many. Mrs, J.S. GuRNEY. 
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THE “LOWELL OFFERING.” 


The Lowell Offering was probably the first 
magazine in America, if not in the world, en- 
tirely sustained by working women. We are 
indebted to the husband of M. Louise Thomas, 
now of Tacony, Pa., for interesting particulars, 
which we are compelled to abridge for want of 
space. 

The first number of the Offering was pub- 
lished in October, 1840, the second in December 
of the same year. ‘This last contained the fol- 
lowing account of the circumstances which led 
to its formation. 

“A social meeting, denominated Improve- 
ment Circle, was established in this city about 
a twelve-month since by Rev. A. C. Thomas, 
pastor of the Second Universalist Church. At 
the sessions of this Circle, which have been 
holden one evening in a fortnight, communica- 
tions (previously received by the gentlemen in 
charge) have been read, the names of the writ- 
ers not being announced. The largest range 
of subject has been allowed: fiction and fact, 
poetry and prose, science and letters, religion 
and morals; and in composition the style has 
been humorous or otherwise, according to the 
various taste, or talent of the writers. The 
reading of these articles has constituted the 
sole entertainment of the meetings of the Cir- 
cle. The interest thus excited has given a re- 
markable impulse to the intellectual energies 
of our population. 

“At a social meeting for divine worship con- 
nected with the First Universalist Church, 
communications, chiefly of a religious charac- 
ter, have been read, during several years past. 
The alternate weekly session of this Confer- 
ance was appropriated mainly to communica- 
tions and denominated Improvement Circle, 
soon after the institution of the one above men- 
tioned; and the interest has thereby been 
greatly increased. 

“A selection from the budgets of articles fur- 
nished to these Circles, together with a few 
communications derived from other sources, 
constitutes the Lowell Ojjering, whereof the two 
gentlemen in charge of the meetings aforesaid 
are the editors. 

“We have been thus particular, partly to 
gratify the curiusity of our readers, and partly 
to call attention to the advantage of such so- 
cial institutions for improvement in knowledge 
and in the art of composition. Tle meetings 
being tree to all who are disposed to attend, 
they may be likened to so many intellectual 
banquets, the writers furnishing the feast of 
reason, while all present participate in the 
flow of soul.” 

Confessedly there was little novelty in the 
organization and conduct of these Circles, ex- 
cepting that the leaders took special pains, in 
private interviews and by informal hints and 
criticisms at the gatherings, to awaken a desire 
for improvement. But the honorable presen- 
tation to the world, in print, of factory girls, a 
class usually considered ignorant and degraded, 
was certainly a new thing under the sun. 

In the number of the Ofzring for November, 
1842, Miss Harriet Farley, who was then in ed- 
itorial charge, published her personal knowl- 
edge of the origin, &c., as follows :— 

The gentlemen were at liberty to con 
tribute to the Circle, but they were of no great 
assistance. Those who were not engaged in 
the mills were also contributors, but it was 
soon found that the principal interest of the 
meetings depended upon the factory girls. 
There were at length so many 
articles of a promiscuous character, that it was 
thought they might form a pleasing variety in 
a little book. ..... To tell the truth, we did 
not really believe that it would ever come into 
being. We did not believe our articles would 
do to print—that they were good enough to be 
putin a book. But there was one who thought 
otherwise. Then a periodical was 
spoken of, and it was even suggested that we 
should edit it. We,the editor! The idea was 
very awful. We should as soon have thought 
of building a meeting-house! We shrank so 
sensitively from the proposal that it was not 
urged, and the projector of the work became 
its editor. 

We shall never forget our throb of pleasure 
when we first saw the Lowell Offering in a 
tangible form, with its bright yellow cover, nor 
our flutterings of delight as we perused its 
pages. ‘True, we had seen or heard the arti- 
cles before, but they seemed so much better in 
They appeared to be as good as any- 
They sounded as if written 
by people who never worked at all. 

The Offering was well received by the public, 
or, at least, would have been if people had not 
been so confused and perplexed and mystified 
and unbelieving. 

The first number was an experiment, and a 
successful one. ‘The second, third and fourth 
appeared at irregular intervals, and then it was 
thought best that it should be permanently es- 
tablished. Hitherto it had been sold singly, or 
given away, and there had been no subscription 
list. With the fifth number commenced a new 
series, different in form and materially improv- 
ed in outward appearance. 

The first of the new series was a monthly of 
82 pages, octavo, with embellishments of wood 
engravings, chiefly of churches in Lowell—also 


| pages of music—the whole put up in neat 


printed covers. 
CONCERNING THE WRITERS, 

Mr. Thomas informs us that: 

Mostly the writers chose to appear anony- 
mously, not subscribing even their initials, and 
I am not at liberty to reveal their names, even 
if I could remember and designate them all. 
I have, however, already mentioned Miss Har- 
riet Farley, and may add that she was a daugh- 
ter of Rev. Stephen Farley, an aged Unitarian 


| clergyman residing in Amesbury, Mass., a man 
| richer in faith and life than in dimes and dol- 


lars. She left home and worked steadily in the 
mills at Lowell, that she might help a brotier 
through college. I have no hesitation in nam- 


| ing her as a sample of extraordinary genius. 
| She greatly enriched the Circle which was in 


my charge, aud was foremost in every issue of 
the Offering for several years. 

Miss Lydia S. Hall was another contributor 
whose productions aided largely in the celebri- 
ty of the Ojering, especially in the line of poe- 
try. “The Tomb of Washington,” ‘Lowell; a 
Parody on Hohenlinden,” “No,” and a number 
of other poetical articles of singular merit 
stamped this “Adelaide” as a remarkable 
writer. 


Mrs. Betsey Chamberlain, a widow who 
worked in the mills for the support and educa- 
tion of her two children, was a constant Circle 
helper and vitalized many pages of the Offer- 
ing by humorous incidents and the wit of sound 
common sense. 

Miss Harriet Curtis, who held a dashing pen, 
left the mills for a season to attend toa sick 
friend in Troy. At the date of her return, the 
contents of the second volume of the Offering 
had already been made up—whereupon, by my 
encouragement, (suggestion, I believe) she 
wrote a novelette entitled, “Kate in Search of 
a Husband,” the manuscript of which I sold in 
her behalf to J. Winchester, a New York pub- 
lisher, who issued large editions of it. A year 
or two later she and Miss Farley were associat- 
ed as editors and proprietors of the Offeriny. 
Several “Chapters on the Natural Sciences” 
were written by a factory girl in Manchester, 
N.H,. She afterwards wrote “Lights and Shad- 
ows of a Factory Life,” also “Rural Life in New 


in her behalf. 

Miss Harriet Lees, 8.G.B., E. E.T., HJ. A. 
B., and many others, are pleasant in my mem- 
ory as cordial aids. 

** *# * © # 

In January, 1842, Samuel Lawrence _intro- 
duced me to Charles Dickens, who was at that 
time on a tour of inspection in Lowell. Ina 
brief interview, I gave him assurance that all 
the articles in the Offering were written by the 
class known as factory girls. I afterward sent 
him a bound copy of the first volume,new series, 
which he noticed at some length in “American 
Notes for General Circulation’ —the following 
being an extract: 

“They have got up among themselves a peri- 
odical called the Lowell Offering, . . . . whereof 
I brought away from Lowell four hundred good 
solid pages, which I have read from begianing 
toend.. . . . Of the merits of the Lowell Offering 
as aliterary production, I will only observe, 
putting entirely out of sight the fact of the arti- 
cles having been written by these girls after the 
arduous labors of the day, that it will compare 
advantageously with a great many English an- 
nuals, ’ 

A volume entitled “Mind xmong the Spin- 
dies,” being a selection from the Offering, was 

ublished in England under the auspices, I be- 
ieve, of Harriet Martineau. She, atall events, 
was the prompter of a fine review in the London 
Atheneum. This was early in 1843. The com- 
pliment was acknowledged by the present of an 
elegantly bound copy of the first and second 
volumes of the new series, with the inscription, 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
— FROM — 

Harriet Farley, Harriet Curtis and Harriet Lees. 

The distinguished authoress said in reply: 
‘It is welcome as a token of kindness and for 
its own value, and, above all, as a proof of sym- 
pathy between you and me, in regard to that 
great subject,the true honor and interests of 
our sex.” She might truly have claimed, in 
addition, not only that the Offering was the first 
work written entirely by factory girls, but the 
first magazine or journal written exclusively 
by women, in all the world. 

** *# # * ® 

And now, after the lapse of more than thirty 
years of varied experience, I send salutations 
to all who wished well to that undertaking, 
and helped it—while I here record happy mem- 
ories of the friends who have passed behind the 
veil.— Truly yours, 

Ase C, Tnomas. 

Tacony, Pa., Dec. 29. 


—-= 


A WISE WOMAN. 


Epirors JOURNAL :—I have found one wo- 
man on the right road to the ballot-box. She 
says she would rather bave the company of 
one man than a dozen women, and gives her | 
reason as follows: 

“Women don’t seem to know anything, and 
there is, once in a while, a man who seems to 
know a little something.” 

Is not this good reasoning? The woman is 
middle-aged, takes excellent care of her affairs, 
eats not the bread of idleness, and has not been 
to college, but is blessed with a rational thirst 
for knowledge, which constitutes her qualifica- 
tion as a voter. A WATCHMAN. 


England,” both of which I sold to Winchester | 





Warren, Mass. Feb. 6. 





HUMOROUS. 


Why is a candle-maker the worst and most 
hopeless of men? Because all his wicked 
works are brought to light. 


A country paper remarks that Ann Dante, 
the composer of so many popular but rather 
solemn pieces of music, is not a descendent of 
the poet bearing the same surname. 

An applicant for a pair of boots, at one of 
our shoe stores, was asked what number he 
wore, and replied, as soon as he could recover 
from his surprise: “Why two, of course!” 

A young lady having read about a man hav- 
ing invented a stove which consumes its own 
smoke, hopes he will devise a method whereby 
tobacco-smokers can be run on the same eco- 
nomical principle. 

A comical verbal sequence occurs in the | 
programme of a concert lately given by M. 
Gounod, in London, the eighth number be- 
| ing thus described; “Song—‘She Wandered | 
down the Mountain Side,’ accompanied by | 











| the composer.”” 

Madame De —— having said, in her intense 
| style, “I should like to be married in English— 
in a language in which vows are so faithfully | 
kept,” someone asked Frére, “What language, 
| I wonder, wasshe marriedin”’ “Broken Eng- | 

lish, I suppose,” answered Frere. 

“I think John labors under the impression | 
that he is not wanted here,’’ said Prunkins to | 
his wife, at the same time nodding his head in | 
the direction of her nephew. “Oh, don’t 
trouble yourself about that,” replied the wife; 
“John is too lazy to labor under anything, 
even an impression.”’ 

A gentleman was surprised, during the late 
frosty weather, to see his little daughter bring 
home from the Sunday School a grave treatise 
on “Backsliding.” ‘My child,” said he, “this 
is too old for you; you can’t make anything of 
it.” “I know it, papa; I thought it would 
teach me how to slide backward.” 

Kate Stanton, in her lecture on “The Loves 
of Great Men,” asserts that the planets revolve 
around the sun by the influence of love, asa 
child revolves about its parent. When the 








writer was a boy, he used to revolve around 


his parent a good deal, and may bave been in- | 


cited thereto by love, but to an unprejudiced 
observer it looked powerfully like a trunk- 
strap. 


“LT begin to understand your language bet 
ter,” said a Frenchman to his friend; “but 
your verbs trouble me still, you mix things up 
so with your prepositions, I saw your friend, 
Mrs. James, just now,’’ continued he; “she 
says she intends to break down housekeeping. 
Am | right there ?”’ 

“Break up housekeeping, she must have 
said.” 

“Yes, I remember—break up housekeep 
ing.’ 

“Why does she do that?” inquired the lis- 
tener. 

“Because her health is so broken into,’’ 

“Broken down, you should say.’’ 

“Broken down—ol yes. And, indeed, since 
the small- pox has broken up in your city—” 

“Broken out, you mean.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for afew weeks.” 

“Indeed! And will she close her house ?”’ 

“No; she is afraid it will be broken—broken 
— how do I say that?” 

“Broken into.” 

“Certainly; it is what IT meant to say.” 

“Is her son to be married soon ?”’ 

“No; that engagement is broken—broken—”’ 

“Broken off.” 

“Ah! [had not heard that. 
sorry about it. 
down to her last week. Am 1 right?—I1 an 
so anxious to speak the English well.” 

“He merely broke the news; no pre: osition 
this time.” 

“It is hard to understand That young 
man, ber son,is a fine fellow—a breaker, | 
think,’’ 

“A broker, and a very fine fellow. 
day.” 

So much for the verb to break. 
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tothe public. Addrexs T GILM -®RE, “Milwaa- 





kee Monthly.’ Milwaukee, Wis. May 26. 
| FURNITURE, 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers 
Dealers in tine and medium Parlor Furniture. 
PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant designs in every variety and styleof 
finish 


Lounges, Sofas, 
EASY 
PARILOR 
AND 
ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
“atemat Reclining 


CHAIRS. 





The Bewt Chair yet lavented, 
Importers of Sanuel Laycock & Sone 


Enolish Hair Seeting. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & GO.. 
WARKLROOMS, 

27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 


Factory East Cambridge. 


dan 4. wn 

.) ' T Re ' 
Something New at the South End, 
| MRS. GRAHAM has opesced NEW PATTERN 
Runes, at No .4u Shawiut Aveune, in connection 
| with her 


| DRESS-MAGING BUSINESS. 

ey of TAY LOR’S IMPORT. 

ED PATTIRENS (tie caly perteet oues in the world 

from which to ent every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 

Mrs. Graham promises La/est Sfy/os and an Kzract 
Vv 


Having seenred the ay 


i 

Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmekere, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York, 

TAYLOI’S SYSTEM TALGHT. The only per- 
feet one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments, 
Freveh Patterns complete, French Fashion Journals 


for sale, 
MRS. GRAITIAM, 


502 SHAW™MUT AVE, 
Janu. 4 on 
PURNTITURE RberPaAriRED 


Tn all its bravehes, 20 por ce 
floors, 


it lower than on lower 
A large a-sortment<¢f Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 


street. 


274 Washington 
Jan. 4. ly 


DR. J. L. JENNINGS’ 


MEDICATED SOAP. 


A SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 





Eruptions, Seald, 
' ‘Teter, Head, 
Salt Leucor- 
rheum, rhea 
Piles, Yj. Erysip- 
| Boils, elus, 
Carbun- Itch, 
cles, Scurfs, 
Ring- Pruitis, 
worm, Chilblains 


— AND ALL — 
Diseases of the Skin and Mucous Coatings. 
It should be used as a specialty for 
BATIIING PURLPOSsks. 
Far superior to any powder or wash for the Com- 
plexion. ‘ 
inaredient, 


BS” Nove genuine unless our Tracle Mark fs on eash 
box 


We warrant it te couteia vo iniu us 


For sale by all the leading druggists 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agente. 
James H. Fearing & Co., 
PROPRIO s, 


99 Court Street, cor. Hanover, Boston. 
Jan, 4. 2m 
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The greatest annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs. 


ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE. 


——= 





All Bed Lounges are werthless on that account. I 


made a recent improvement, to prevent Bugs from lodging inside, and « thorough ventilation, The 


arts can be washed clean with water and sponge. 
oy inside of Lounge, which naturally produces 
self, Seeing is believing. The cheapest and best 


Also a separate pocket to keep Bed Clothes, formerly 
~at heat— just what bugs like. 
unge in the market. 


Call and examine for yours 
For sale by all Furniture Dealera 


MANUFACTORY, 31 Bowker Street, Up Stairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street. 6m Jan é 
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INDIANA AND KENTUCKY--LETTER FROM 
MRS. LONGLEY. 


Epirors Woman's JournnaL.—You have 
probably been expecting to hear from me the 
result of the visit of Mrs. Cutler and myself to 
the Legislatures of Indiana and Kentucky. 
As Mrs. Cutler wrote to you from Indianapo- 
lis, you are aware of the practical fulfillment, 





by the Indiana Legislature, of the Republican ! 


promise of “respectful consideration.” Could 
we always find such a respectful and attentive 
audience, aud such kind friends to prepare the 
way, as we did at Indianapolis, the advocacy 
of Woman Svffrage would become a pleasure 
instead of atoilsome task. I cannot speak tou 
highly of Mr. McKay, who gave himself to the 
work, and of his sensible, womanly wife. 
When such women interest themselves in our 
cause, and when such men put their shoulders 
to the wheel, uumindful of the jeers of other 
men, I feel more than glad; I am most grate- 
ful. By the earnest, manly way in which Mr. 
McKay worked for Woman Suffiage, he must 
have won the respect even of those who would 
have laughed at one less brave. 

From Indiana we returned to Cincinnati, 
where, after a brief visit to her sister, Mrs. 
Cutler preceded me to Frankfort, to secure a 
hearing before the Legislature of Kentucky. 
When I arrived there, on Wednesday after- 
noon, she met me at the train and escorted me 
tothe hotel. Then she told me what she bad 
done—how she had been here and there, and 
called on this person and that. 

“Then all is ready,” I said: “Oh how hap- 
py I am to find all the disagreeable work done 
for me; nothing to do but speak when the 
time comes. No newspaper offices to visit; no 
strangers tosee, What a luxury!” 

I coufess I almost felt as though it was sel- 
fish of me to have been enjoying myself at 
bome, while Mrs. Cutler was alone among 
strangers, preparing for a meeting, with no 
friend to assist. Those only who have had 
experience, understand the dreariness of such a 
position. I doubt whether any person can feel 
perfectly composed when they find themselves 
among those who, if they think of them at all, 
think of them only to misunderstand and dis- 
trust. But a thorough conviction that she 
was working in a good cause, and an abiding 
faith in Providence sustained Mrs. Cutler; and 
she welcomed me with as cheerful a smile as 
though she had been enjoying a visit with 
friends at the State Capitol. 

At the appointed time we repaired to the 
Capitol. Not being acquainted with the hab- 
its of Kentucky people, we thought it as like- 
jy we should find an enrpty house as a full 
one. But we were welvomed by a fine audi- 
ence, composed of the best people of Frank- 
fort. In afew minutes the house was crowd- 
ed, the back part of the room, and even the 
aisles, being filled by persons standing, who 
retained their position until the close of the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Cutler made one of the best speeches I 
ever heard; she kept her hearers laughing and 
applauding alternately, and when she conclud- 
ed, some of the members cougratulated her, 
and said they had uot heard so good a speech 
this Winter. 

I would like to say, in this connection, that 
Mrs. Cutler should be kept in the field by some 
means. It isa pity to allow so judicious and 
successful a worker to engage in anything else. 
Of course she cannot afford to give her time, | 
and as money cannot be made by lecturing on 
Woman Sufirage, a fund forthe purpose should 
be raised by the American or State Societies. 
Her services are especially needed by those 
States which are to have Constitutivnal Con- 
ventions. By her experience, ber ability and 
her freedom from family cares, she is particu- 
larly adapted to this work. But to return to 
the subject of this letter. 

When Mrs. Cutler called on the editor of 
the Yeoman, the only paper published in Frank- 
fort, he told ber he would aid her in any way 
he could; with the understanding, however, 
that is was offered as a courtesy to herself and 
not asa friend of lier cause. His frankness, 
no less than his kinduess, won my respect. 
The same candor which led him to place him 
self in the true position before Mrs. Cutler, 
induced him to publish, the next morning, a 
very fair account of our meeting. Many 
thanks to the editor of the Yeoman. 

Mrs. Cutler left here for Jefferson City, 
Mo., and Springfield, [il., to interest the Leg- 
islatures of those States in behalf of Woman’s 
Enfranchisement, in support of the Memorials 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association. 


M. V. Le 
Cincinnati, Feb. 18. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF LIBERAL SOCIE- 
TIES. 


Conventions and Associations unquestiona- 
bly do good, even if their results are not al- 
ways of an unmixed nature. We have re- 
ceived fram Milwaukee a German and English 
document, in the above interest (a projected 
international union of liberal societies), in 
which, passing over its rather unnecessary dis- 
sertation upon the “Theory of another Life,” 
etc., we find the following paragraphs, which 
seem worthy of attentive perusal: 

“*We bold that all persons without distine- 
tion of nationality, descent, and sex, have equal 
rights and equal obligations, and that the tru- 


ly Democratic Republic must be the goal of 
our political and social efforts. 
“We therefore oppose all institutions, such 
as monarchy, nobility, priesteraft, money aris- 
| toeracy, privileges of the male sex, ete., which | 
are based upon a distinction of classes. 
“We consider all men equally bound to do | 
manual or mental labor, and equally entitled | 
to the enjoyment of nature and art; thatsuch | 


| 





| enjoyment is of equal moral value with labor, | 
since they should correspond and alternate 
with each other; any kind of labor which is | 
truly useful to mankind, is honorable.” 
MARY STUALT AS A LECTURER 
An ancient “foreign item” may not prove 
unacceptable to those who are interested in 
past as well as present aspirations. The fol- 
lowing anecdote of the girlhood of the beautiful | 
Scot, is given by Brantome,a somewhat cnthu- | 


a Briton of similar vein: 

“So thoroughly had she mastered the Latin, 
that she delivere.J, publicly, being but thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, in that tongue, before 
the king and all his court, in the great hall of 
the Lourre, a discourse which she had written 
herself, maintaining and asserting, in the teeta 
of prevalence (i.e., in defiance of custom), that 
it was becoming for the female mind to be | 
adorned with, and instructed in polite litera- 
ture, and in the liberal sciences.” 

The ancient language, the erudite chi'd, the | 
stately hall, all rise before us, and suggest the 
thought: If these tendencies had been en- | 
couraged, how different might her end have | 
been! j 








THE VIENNESE EXPOSITION. | 
“The World’s Exposition, which is to be held | 
at Vienna, in the course of the coming year, 
will, judging by the European papers, be emi- 


on the largest scale, by the different nations of | 
. e e } 

Europe, to outvie each other in this great in- 

ternational strife of industry. Vienna is,in a 


ceases, and Eastern begins. Thus the object 
to be gained by the great industrial States, is | 
the extension of their market to the Eastward. 
“The Germans, therefore, stop neither at ex- | 
ertion nor expense, in aiming at being worthi- 


and a million of dollars has been assigned by 
the Imperial government for the expenses of | 
its commission. England, according to the | 
London Times, will be represented by from | 
seven to eight hundred of her most eminent | 
manufacturers and inventors. At the head of 
the English commissivn is the Prince of Wales, 
who is said to attend with great zeal to the 
duties of his post. 
“France, too, despite the paralysis endured 
at the time of the war, is making great effurts | 
to vindicate her old predominance in the 
realms of industry. 
“The Times thiuks, however, that Switzer- 
land and Italy are doing the most in proportion | 
to their size; the former aiming at eclipsing | 
by her cotton-manufactures, the famous Lan- | 
| 
| 





cashire mills, and by means of her silk-factories 
the great French looms at Lyons; while she 
has long been recognized as standiug unrivall- 
ed in the department of cheap clocks, pianos, | 
and scientific iustrumepts.”’ 

“CLEVELAND ANZEIGER.” 

The Times is so siucere as to express itself | 
not over-sanguinely concerning England's own | 
laurels in the comiug strife; and the Indicator | 
thinks the United States might show more | 
earnestness about the combat, where many a 
“cloth yard shaf.”’ will, no doubt, be fixed as | 
vigorously and more literally than of yore | 
Notice has been taken, in a previous number, 
of the permanent advantages which the friends 
of female industry hope to reap from this expo- 
sition, in the suite of which they willestabtish | 
a perennial bazar fur the encouragement of | 
skilled labor among women. J RA. 





LITERARY NOTICES, | 
a | 

MEMOIR OF MADAME DESBORDES-VALMORE, | 
by the late C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated | 
by Harriet W. Preston. Published by Rob | 
erts Brothers. 

Miss Preston’s admiration for the writings 
of M. Saiute Beuve, and her sympathy with 
his thought, as shown in the preface to her | 
| translations of his “E-says on Celebrated Wo- 
men,’ made a few years ago, have led her to 
give to the public his “Memoirs of Madame 
Desbordes-V almore.”’ 

In the preface to the latter volume, she re- 
news the tribute she befure paid to Suainte- | 
Beuve. She says: 

“When his refined spirit passed away from 
this world, his loss fell with specia: he iviness 
upon the women init. For he—and I had al- 
most said he aloune—did them and their work 
that perfect justice which neither extenuates 
nor sets down iu malice.’ 


The delicate appreciation he shows of the | 
subject, of this sketch illustrates what Miss 
Preston points out, viz. :that ‘‘to him there isa | 
ferninine quality far transcending in power and 
charm mere genius, or even saiutship, al- 
though he values the latter highly—and that 
quality is wealth of the emotional nature. His 
loyalty is for the woman whose triumphs have 
been in the realms of feeling.”’ 

The external life of Madame Valmore, who 
died in Paris, in 1859, is presented to us only 
in outline. Born in humble circumstances, 
endowed with a sensitive organization, beau- 











{ of womanhood she resigned herself, after long 
| hesitation, to the stage. There, from extreme 
privations and over-taxed energies, ‘‘she con- 
tracted a habit of suffering, which passed into 
her life." Though she won warm commen- 
dations for her sweetness of voice, and her un- 
studied grace and naturalness of manner, she 
abandoned the stage after a few years, and 
“musie turned to poetry upon her lips.” 
Subsequent to her marriage to M. Valmore, 


| who was an actor in a theater in which she 


was engaged, she returned to the stage for a 
time. Of ler married life we learn little, save 


| that it was one of extreme poverty. 


Separated from the world of literature, 


whose society she would have adorned, she 
| Scene on the grand canal at Versailles, 


nevertheless attracted the friendship of peo 


ple of talent and distinction, with whom she | 
| writer who has contributed so much, as a news- | 


was denied the advantages of association. 


less of outward experiences than of emotional | 


life. Sainte-Beuve well calls his heroine the 
‘*‘Mater Dolerosa of poetry,” for, from first to 
last, her heart is filled with grief, her eyes 
with tears. One longs to freshen her life with 
the tonic of happy experiences, if this were 
possible to one who, at sixteen, “had contract- 
ed a habit of suffering,’’ and who said, ‘‘At 
twenty my private griefs compelled me to give 
up singing, for the sound of my own voice 
made me weep.’’ 

While cherishing a personal tenderness fur 
the gifted and suffering lady, one cannot re- 


| upon his face I have seen for many years. It 
| usurps the place usually occupied by his youth- 
| ful beauty.” 
| This mode of expression may be original, it 
| is certainly suggestive; for we wonder if the 
|) author had in mind the laughing Cheshire 
| eat, in “Alice’s adventures,’ which had the 
power of gradually fading from view till only a 
| smile remained. 

The book is written, for the most part, with 
' briskness andenergy. Although the accounts 
| of the army and the incidents of army life are 
| rather confused at times, al! that relates to 
| the siege possesses an interest and value of its 
own. We shall not readily forget the pleas- 
ant glimpse of General Von Moltke, or the gay 








It is an ungenerous task to find fault with a 


siastic chronicler, and “done into English” by | There is a touching pathos in the record which | P4per correspondent, to the enjoyment and iu- | 
| selections from her letters furnish—a record formation of the public. 


“| 


“THe SERVANT GIRL OF THE PERIOD, THE 
GREATEST PLAGUE OF LirE.” What Mr. 
and Mrs. Honeydew Learned of Housekeep 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs, Honeydew began their mar- 
ried life in a fashionable hotel. When that 
life palled upon pretty little Mrs. Honeydew, 
the outlook into housekeeping became attrac- 
tive, and fondly dreaming that $28 a montb, 
in the shape of a couple of Irish, Swedish or 
German servant girls, transplanted from a New 
York tenement-house into her elegant up-town 
residence, should insure a heaven below, she 





press a feeling that too much introspection 
had induced in her a somewhat morbid self- 
pity. 

But if she wept for herself, she wept for 


others, too; and we may well furget ourselves | 


in pity for one with gifts for which life had de- | 


nently successful. Exertions are being made | nied her exercise; for one whose nature was | 4id not—how pale she grew at the stormy 


so delicately strung that it vibrated to every 
harsh touch of a rude world. 


A few extracts from her letters will best 


and the grace of her literary style: 
“My fragile existence slipped sorrowfully | 
into this world, amid the pealing bells of a 
revolution, in whose whirlpool 1 was svon to | 
be involved. I was born at a church-yard | 
gate, in the shadow of a church, whose saints 


lying overthrown amid the grass of the graves, 
were my earliest and only friends.” 

“The Indian lies down in the bottom of bis 
canoe when a storm bursts upon the deep. 
But I—I cannot lie still; I must try to find a | 
ray of light somewhere, though none but I | 
may know how deep the waters are.’’ 

“The last result of misfortune is to sow seeds 
of discord in families, which happiness would | 
have united. When it becomes necessary for | 
each member to work hard, in order to es- 
cape absolute indigence, the wings of the soul 
are folded, and soaring is postponed to a fu- 
ture day.’’ 

The poems, of which we have a brief collec- 
tion, have the same grace and pathos as the 
letters, and in some of them there is an inge7- 
uousness, a lack of conventional treatment, 
which is very charming; and there is one, 
called “Idyls,’’ the only one which has no 
tears in it. 

Much is due to the translator for preserving 





a delicacy of sentiment—an airy grace, such as 


the sweet provincial poem of “Mireio” has 
kept, in passing into English verse, under 
Miss Preston’s skillful treatment. M F.E. 


Kentucky's Love, B; Edward King.—Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

This ‘episode of the siege of Paris’’ begins 
with ibe crash of cannon and the bursting of 
shells; it ends with the less war-like strains of 
the Newport waltz. It is something ofa re- 
lief when that “sonorous melody” is performed 
for the eighth and last time. 

The characters of the story are few and not 
attractive. Tbe book owes its interest to the 
stirring scenes among which the plot is laid, 


rather than to the improbable story itself. | 


Tue heroine of the tale, an American, has a 
grudge of several year’s standing against a 
Prussian. Her lofiy mind can be content 
with no slight revenge; by plotting to de- 
liver Paris from the besieger, she aims a b!ow 
at the whole Prussian nation. This fair lady 


who ever, deprecatingly, “twists her white | 


hands together,” brings ruin on all who love 
and serve her. 

Murder haunted her fairy footsteps io the 
“bloomy paths of Newport;” death and dis- 
grace follow in her train when she meddles 
with the quarrel of two great nations. Be- 
tween the “mysterious lady” and a worthy 
trio of her countrymen, who wander about 
Paris in a vague, aimless way, ruuning the 
gauntlet of shot and shell with reckless defi- 
auce, a sudden friendship springs up. 

Cocoon, who possesses a “superb intellect,” 
is at once infatuated by this dangerous beauty, 
and enrolls himself among the spies who do 
her bidding. 

Despair seizes him; the convenient waters 
of the Seine are at hand, and the “last leap”’ de- 
prives the world of his valuable existence. 
Kentucky, who seems at first a sturdy son of 
his native State, rescues the body of his cher- 
ished friend, and carries it to Margaret. ‘He 
hissed his fate in her ear, and cursed her;” 
after which he makes a proposal of marriage. 

The passages which should be pathetic, the 
incidents intended to be thrilling, are over- 
strained ard unnatural. An involuntary smile 
is excited by such sertences as the following. 





ty, grace, and the gift of song, at the opening 


“He turnsto me with the sunniest smile 


| knowledze of household affairs nor the decision 
ly represented in all the branches of industry; | were soon to be desecrated. Their statues, | of character to meet emergencies, was gained. 


| green and gold, with gilt edges, is one of the 
| most attractive of the exceedingly useful and 


and street directory of the city of Boston, to- 


| Tract on the Public Function of Woman. A few 


secured that easy aid to earthly bliss, aud ven- 
tured gaily forth upon her experiment. 

How her pretty eyes opened in amazement 
when the wheels of the domestic machinery 
got clogged; how overwhelmed with chagrin 
she was when breakfast failed, though guests 


scenes which were sometimes enacted above 
the basement—even in her very presence. 
How despair seized upon ber, and was banished 





certain sense, the point where Western Europe | show the penetration of Madame V.’s mind, | °M/y when Mr. Honeydew resolutely affixed to 


the front window, “This house to let.!’ and | 
they betook themselves to apartments in Fifth | 
Avenue—where the blissthey had sighed for— | 
a bliss involving on the lady's part neither 


All this is told in a way to enable many a read- 
er to live over her own like sad experience. 

The deduction seems to be fordomestic hap- 
piness—apartments ou the semi-European 
plan, till there is a change for the better both 
in mistresses and servauits. 


TueE Boston ALMANAC, for 1873, bound in 


prosaic class to which it belongs. It contains, 
in a compact and convenient form, a business 


| gether with other information of a general 
| and miscellaneous character. 

For sale by Sampsou, Davenport & Co, 366 | 

Washington Street, Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Woman's Club. 
Monday, Feb. 24th, 3} P M., Mi-s A. R. Curtis. 


Theodore Parke:'s 








' copies for sale at this ofice. Price, 10 cents. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford 


wil] give a course of six lectures upon ph yslological 
| and anatomical! su ‘ects, d+ noast rated by micro-scop- 

ic and macroscopic specimens, begianing at 1} o'clock 
|. M., Saturday, March Ist, at No.4 Boylston Place. 
| Price tifty cents a lecture. 





A Negzlectei Cough, 

' Cold, or Sore Tnroat, which might be checked by a 
simple remedy, like “‘rown's Bronchial Troches,” if 

| allowed to progress, may terminate seriously. 


Medica‘ed Soap. 
We would call attention to the advertisement of the 
| «Med.eated Soap,” so'd by Fearing & Co. Itis bigh- | 
ly recommended by those who prize a toilet luxury. | 
Try it. - _ 


| DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours | 
| from 11 A.M.to2 P.M 


DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS; Office Hours from | 

1 9toll A.M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. | 
Dec. 1i. ly | 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 


| 
| No. 8. 


| 
| No. 4. 


July 19, 1868. 

JOUN STUART MILL — Speech tn the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1567. y 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 

“Qught Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 
No. 6. 





tion of Women in husetts.” New 
and revised edition. 


For gale at the office of the 


the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

GEV. WM. CURTIS—‘Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
* ¢gP Bingle copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 6 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage, 
Also, JOUN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Taz SuBsECTION OF WomEN.” 25 cents, O1 
@ cente by mail. Feb. 1. 


No. 7. 





| The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 


HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the | 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1869. | 


the New York Constitutional Convention, | 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- | 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Rightand _ 


,ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1873. 
“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL,” 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 

al, Industrial, Legal, and Political Equality, and es 

pecially to her Ricut oF SUFFRAGE. 

Published every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tocs, ia Baston, Chicago, an@St. Louis. 

Jceua Warp Howe, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL, and T. W. Hiaoiyson, Edtfors. Mary 
A. LiverMorr, Corresponding Editor, 

St. Louis address, Fannyy Hoxziy, 1208 Armstrong 
Avenne 
_ TER MS,.—$2.50 4 year, in advance. Bingle cop- 
jes 6 cts, 

CLUB RATES,—3% copies, one year, $6.50; 10 
copies, oue year, $20, Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of two-ceat stamp for postage. 

Libera’ terms to Canvaasers. 

For sale, and subscriptions received, by Tas New 
ENGLAND News Company, 41 Coart Street, Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Beautiful Chromo—THE RESCUE-feor 
Every New Sabscriber. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING.—One 
of cight lines, tirst insertion, $1.00; subsequent inser- 
tion, 75 cts. Business notices, 20 cts per line. The 
price for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 
Beston Office—3 Tremont Place, rearof Tremont 
House, and 2d door from Beacon Street, 
All communications for Tak Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial man 
must be addressed to Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Box 4297, Boston, Maas. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Tae Woman’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from entan- 
ling alliances with other reforms, and the endless 
ost of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
ursue it with the same singlenesas of aim that marks 
he movement in England, and the Temperance and 
otner special refurius in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published 
in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, and edited by Mra. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia W ard Howe, H. B. Blackwell, 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by Mrs. Livermore an 
other accomplished friends of the cause. THz Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in ap- 
pearance; while the variety and —_ of its articles, 
and the dignity, self-respect, good humor, and earnest- 
ness, of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken 
are those who suppose that folly and extravagance are 
necessarily characteristic of the discussion of the ques- 
tion. The JourRNAL is indispensable to those whe 
would truly understand the character of the move 
ment, and measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us fo new subscribers to the 
Woman's JouRNAL, we will give the very sensible and 
excellent book, “Out of her Sphere,’ by Liasie 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darliug, or the Reseue.’® 
Price, $2.50. 

For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving,“Our Weman Warriors,’’ worth 
$5.00. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, *“Beykeed of Lincelu,” worth 
$15.00. 

For twelve New Subscribers we will give the“Unie 
versal Clothes W ringer,’ warranted the best. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With other 


Publications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following reduc- 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance, 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal......80.08 
North American Review aud Woman’sJournal.. 7.06 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal 
Harper's Monthly and Woman’s Journal. 
Harper’s Weekly and Womuaa’s Journal 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal............. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman s Journal.... 


















Galaxy and Woman’s Journal............ eeeece 
Seribuer’s Monthly and Woman's Journal ...... 
Every Saturday and Woman's Journal.......... 


Frauk Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour’ 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour'l 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman’s Journal... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal..... 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal........ 
Youth’s Companion and Woman's Journal...... 
The Nursery and Woman's Journal..... vee 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal..... ee 


bad edge ad apa adel abil al thal ak abab ball 
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The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 


| inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 


as soon as convenient, that you may receive the ben- 
efit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
LosTox, Mass. 





‘The Hall Treadle 


— ror — 
SEWING MACHINES. 
HEALTH-PRESERVING 
—AND— 


Labore-Saving- 





By using this treadl+, a!l injurious effects now pro- 


| duced by running machiues will be entirely avoided. 
| With less than one-half the labor, much more work 


can be done with this than with the old Crank Trea- 
dle now in use on all machines. For instance, with 
one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can 
make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an or- 
dinary Family Machine. The machine always starts 
| and runs the right way, and ean be -topped instantly. 
Can ve applied to all machines, Warranted to give 
satisfaction 
For further particulars send for Descriptive Circa- 
lar. 
| ‘This Treadle ix approved by the Mass. State Board 
| of Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. 
| Cuaritable Mechanics’ Association For -ale by deal- 
ers in Sewing Machines generally. Also first-class 
| Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale. 
FRANK THIPP, 
| Manufacturer and Proprietor, Globe T.eater Build- 
| ing, 368 Washington Street. 


Agents Wanted. 3m 





Feb ls 
E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
OFFICE, 7113 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTUN, MASS. 





Dr SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington Street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHY HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE ResrpEcTYULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. . 

Remember Dr. Spcar can be Consulted 
upon all Diseases. 1) Fes 
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